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BIRD DIVINATION AMONG THE TIBETANS 


(NOTES ON DOCUMENT PELLIOT No, 3530, WITH A STUDY OF 
TIBETAN PHONOLOGY OF THE NINTH CENTURY). 


BY 


BERTHOLD LAUFER. 


Ht illud quidam etiam his notum, avium voces 
volatusque interrogare. 
Tacitus, Germania X. 

Among the Tibetan manuscripts discovered by M. Paul Pelliot 
there is a roll of strong paper (provisional number 3530 of the 
Bibliothique Nationale) measuring 0.85 x 0.31 m and containing a 
table of divination. This document has recently been published and 
translated by M. J. Bacor.') This gentleman has furnished proof 
of possessing a good knowledge of Tibetan in a former publica- 
tion, *) in which he gives a most useful list of 710 abbreviations 
occurring in the cursive style of writing (dbu-med) of the Tibetans, 
from a manuscript obtained by him on his journeys in’ eastern 
Tibet. It is gratifying to note that the tradition gloriously inaug- 
urated in France by ‘Abel-Rémusat, Burnouf and Foucaux, and 
worthily continued by L. Feer and 8. Lévi, reincarnates itself in a 


young and fresh representative of the Tibetan field, who has enough 


1) La table des présages signifiés par Véclair. Texte tibétain, pubdlié et traduit.. 
(Journal asiatique, Mars-Avril, 1913, pp. 445—449, with one plate). 

2) Lécriture cursive tibétaine (ibid., Janvier-Février, 1912, pp. 1—78). M. Bacor is 
also the author of a pamphlet L’ar¢ tidétain (ChAlon-sur-Sadne, 1911), and of two inter- 
esting books of travel Dans les marches tibétaines (Paris, 1909) and Le Tibet révolté 
(Paris, 1912). 
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courage and initiative to attack original problems. It is likewise 
matter of congratulation to us that the wonderful discoveries of 
M. Pelliot will considerably enrich Tibetan research and reanimate 
with new life this wofully neglected science. The volumes of the 
ancient Kanjur edition discovered by him in the Cave of the Thou- 
sand Buddhas (T's‘ten fu tung) of Kan-su and dating at the latest 
from the tenth, and more probably even from the ninth century, 
together with many Tibetan book-rolls from the same place, ') are 
materials bound to signal a new departure in the study of Tibetan 
philology, hitherto depending exclusively on the recent prints of the 
last centuries. We therefore feel justified in looking forward with 
great expectations to the elaboration of these important sources. 
The text published by M. Bacor is the first Tibetan document 
of the Mission Pelliot made accessible to science, and there is every 
reason to be grateful for this early publication and the pioneer 
work conscientiously performed by M. Bacor, It is a document of 
great interest, both from a philological and a religious point of view. 
The merit of M. Bacor in the editing and rendering of this text 
is considerable. First of all, he has honorably accomplished the 
difficult task of transcribing the cursive form of the original into 
the standard character (dbu-can), and, as far as can be judged by 
one who has not had the opportunity of viewing the original, 
generally in a convincing manner; he has recognized also some of 
the archaic forms of spelling, and correctly identified them with 
their modern equivalents; and above all, aside from minor details, 
he has made a correct translation of the divination table proper. 
There are, however, two points of prime importance on which 
my opinion differs from the one expressed by M. Bacor. These 


points are the interpretation of the meaning of the Table, and the 


1) Compare P. Prtuior, La mission Pelliot en Asie centrale, pp. 25, 26 (Annales de 
la société de géographie commerciale, Fasc. 4, Hanoi, 1909) and B. FF. #.0., Vol. VIII, 
1908, p. 507. 
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rendering of the introductory note prefacing the Table. In regard 
to the latter, M. Bacor is inclined to view it as a series of rebuses 
which seem to have the raven as their subject. He consequently 
takes every verse (the entire preface is composed of twenty-nine 
verses, each consisting of a dactyl and two trochees, — a metre 
peculiarly Tibetan and not based on any Sanskrit model) as a 
single unit; while in my opinion the verses are mutually connected, 
and their interrelation brings out a coherent account furnishing 
the explanation for the divination table. As indicated by the very 
title of his essay, M. Bacor regards the latter as a list of fore- 
bodings announced by lightning; and in column I of the Table 
worked up by him, we meet the translation en cas d’éclair & Vest, 
etc. The Tibetan equivalent for this rendering is ian zer na, which 
literally means, “if there is evil speaking.” No authority, native or 
foreign, is known to me which would justify the translation of 
this phrase by anything like “flash of lightning;” it simply means 
“to utter bad words,’ which may augur misfortune; hence zan, 
as JAscHke (Dictionary, p. 126) says, has the further meaning of 
“evil, imprecation.” The phrase van smras is rendered in the dic- 
tionary Zla-bai od-snan (fol. 29b, Peking, 1888) into Mongol 
maghu kdléksin. In the present case, the term san zer refers to 
the unpleasant and unlucky sounds of the voice of the crow or 
raven, which indeed, as expressly stated in the prefatory note, is 
the subject of divination in this Table. Moreover, the preface leaves 
no doubt as to who the recipient of the offerings is. It is plainly 
told there in Verse 8 (4 in the numbering of M. Bacor): gtor-ma 
ni bya-la gtor, “the offering is made to the bird,” and this bird 
certainly is the raven (p‘o-rog) ') spoken of in Verse 1, again men- 
tioned in Verse 17, their various tones being described in V. 25—29. 


In this Table, it is, accordingly, the question only of the raven, 


1) The differentiation of the Tibetan words for “raven” and “crow” is explained below, 
in the first note relating to the translation of the preface. 
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not of lightning; no word for lightning (ylog or tog) occurs either 
in the Table or in the preface.!) The fact that this interpretation 


1) It must be said, in opposition to M. Bacor’s explanation, also that neither the 
Tibetans nor the Indians seem to have offerings to lightning, nor do I know that good or 
bad predictions are inferred in Tibet from the manner in which a flash of lightning strikes. 
M. Bacor assures us that analogous tables for divination from lightning are still in use 
in Tibet and Mongolia. It would be interesting to see such a table referred to by M. Bacor. 
In India, lightnings were classified according to color, a yellow lightning pointing to rain, 
a white one to famine, etc. (A. Hituesranot, Ritual-Litteratur. Vedische Opfer und 
Zauber, p. 184, Strassburg, 1897). M. Broomrretp (The Atharvaveda, p. 80, Strassburg, 
1899) speaks of a “goddess lightning” who is conciliated by charms to cause her to spare 
the stores of grain; but then, again, he identifies the divine eagle with lightning. Among 
the Romans, the lightning-flash was a solicited portent of great significance, not, however, 
for the divination of the magistrates, but for certain priestly ceremonies of the augurs 
(Hastines, Encyclopaedia of Religion, Vol. IV, p. 823). — In regard to thunder, a series 
of omens regulated according to the quarters exists among the Mongols. P. S. Pattas 
(Sammlungen historischer Nachrichten iiber die mongolischer Vilkerschaften, Vol. Il, p. 318, 
St. Petersburg, 1801) has extracted the following from a Mongol book styled by him 
Jerrien-Gassool: “When in the spring it thunders in the south, this is a good sign for 
every kind of cattle. When it thunders straight from an easterly direction, this signifies an 
inundation threatening the crops. When it thunders from the north, this is a good sign 
for all creatures. When it thunders in the north-west, this means much slush and wet 
weather in the spring; and, moreover, many new and strange reports will be heard through- 
out the world. When it thunders from the west very early, a very dry spring will follow. 
When it thunders early in the south-west, this means unclean diseases to men. When it 
thunders early in the south-east, locusts will destroy the grass.” In regard to auguries, 
Patas states that the bird of augury among the Kalmuk is the whitish buzzard called 
tsaghan chuldu; when it flies to the right of a tramping Kalmuk, he takes it to be a 
happy omen, thanking _ it with bows; when, however, it flies to his left, he turns his eyes 
away and dreads a disaster. They say that the right wing of this bird is directed by a 
Burchan or good spirit; the left one by an aerial demon, and nobody dares shoot this bird. 
According to Pallas, the flight of the eagle, the raven, and other birds, has no significance 
among the Kalmuk. The white owl is much noted by them, and looked upon asa felicitous 
bird. — Abou Bekr Abdesselam Ben Choaib (La divination par le tonnerre d’apres le 
manuscrit marocain intitulé Er-Ra‘adiya, Revue d’ethnographie et de sociologie, 1918, 
pp. 90—99) translates a Moroccan manuscript (date not given) treating of divination from 
thunder-peals, according to their occurrence in the twelve months of the year. Also the 
Malays draw omens from thunder (W. W. Sxeat, Malay Magic, p. 561) and lightning 
(p. 665). — The field of Tibetan divination and astrology is a subject as wide as ungrate- 
ful and unpleasant for research. It has been slightly touched upon in the general books on 
Tibetan Buddhism by E. Scuacintweit and L. A. WappetL. Some special contributions are 
by A: Weser, Ueber eine magische Gebetsformel aus Tibet (Sitzungsberichte der preussi- 
schen Akademie, 1884, pp. 77—83, 1 plate), and WanpetL, Some Ancient Indian Charms 
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is to the point, will be especially gleaned from the text of the 
Kakgyaritt given below. The first column of M. Bacor’s Table 
finds its explanation in the last clause of this text, where it is 
said: “When an omen causing fear is observed, a strewing obla- 
tion must be offered to the crow” (wigs-pat rtags mton-na, bya- 
rog-la gtor-ma dbul-bar byao), and the flesh of the frog is the 
most essential of these offerings. The crow does not receive offerings 
in each and every case when an oracle is desired from its sounds, 
but only when it emits disastrous notes pointing to some calamity, 
and the object of the offering is the prevention of the threatening 
disaster. It is therefore logical to find in the first column of our 
Table, headed “the method of offerings,” and indicating the kind of 
offerings for the nine (out of the ten) points of the compass, the 
conditional restriction san zer na, for example, “when in the east 
(the crow) should utter unlucky sounds, milk must be offered,” 
etc. The crow is believed to fly up in one of the nine points of 
the compass, and exactly the same situation is described in the 
beginning of the Kakajariti. 

Among the offerings (gtor-ma, Skr. bali) enumerated in our 
Table, there are two distinctly revealing Indian influence, — the white 
mustard (Tib. yuis-kar, Skr. sarshapa), and guggula, itself a Sanskrit 


word,’) The question must naturally be raised, Is this practice 


from the Tibetan (Journal Anthrop. Institute, Vol. XXIV, 1895, pp. 41—44, 1 plate). 
The most common method of fortune-telling is practised by means of dice (0) in connection 
with divinatory charts. Interesting remarks on this subject are found in the excellent works 
of Stewart Cuuin, Chinese Games with Dice and Dominoes (Report of U. S. Nat. Mus. 
for 1893, p. 586, Washington, 1895), and Chess and Playing-Cards (ibid., for 1896, 
pp. 821—822, Wash., 1898). Also this practice doubtless originates in India, and should be 
studied some day with reference to the Indian dice games and oracles (compare A. WEBER, 
Ueber ein indisches Wir fel-Orakel, Monatsberichte Berl. Ak., 1859; A. F. R. Hoern.e, 
Lhe Bower Manuscript, po. 209, 210, 214; J. E. Scurérer, Pagakakevalt, Kin indisches 
Wiirfelorakel, Borna, 1900; and chiefly H. Liipers, Das Wiirfelspiel im alten Indien, 
Abhandl. der K. Ges. der Wiss. zu Gottingen, Berlin, 1907). There are several Tibetan 
books treating especially of dice oracles (see also EK. H. Watsu, Tibetan Game of de sho, 
Proc. A. S. B., 1908, p. 129). 


1) Also rice and flowers are Indian offerings, the same as occur likewise in Burma 
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of divination from the notes of a crow of indigenous Tibetan origin, or 


is it rather a loan} received from India? The Tibetan Tanjur contains 


among the offerings to the Nat (L. Vossion, Nut-worship among the Burmesé, p. 4, 
reprint from Journal American Folk-Lore, 1891), and the whole series of offerings may 
confidently be stated to be derived from Indian practice. “After bathing, with hands circled 
by swaying bracelets, she herself gave to the birds an offering of curds and boiled rice 
placed in a silver cup; ... she greatly honored the directions of fortune-tellers; she fre- 
quented all the soothsayers learned in signs; she showed all respect to those who under- 
stood the omens of birds” (The Kadambari of Bana translated by Miss C. M. Rippina, 
p- 56, London, 1896). — M. Bacor accepts the rendering dozs d’aigle for guggula (Tibet- 
anized gu-gul) given in the Tibetan Dictionary of the French Missionaries. But this is not 
correct. Guggula or guggulu is not at all a wood but a gum resin obtained from a tree 
(Boswellia serrata, sometimes called the Indian Olibanum tree) and utilized as incense 
(W. Roxsoroven, Flora Indica, p. 865; G. Wart, Dictionary of the Economic Products 
of India, Vol. I, p. 515). In more recent times this name has been extended also to the 
produce of Balsamodendron Mukul, which became known to the Greeks under the name 
Pogaaw (thus in Perzplus, ed. Fasricius, pp. 76, 78, 90), then Grecized @déAAcov (first 
in Dioscoripes, Latinized BDELLIUM in Puiny, Nat. Hist. XII, 9, 19, ed. Mayuorr, Vol. 
Il, p. 388; compare Lassen, Indische Altertumskunde, Vol. I, p. 290, and H. Brerazu, 
Botanische Forschungen des Alexanderzuges, pp. 282—4, leipzig, 1903) and to the Arabs 
under the word mog/ a (L. Lecnerc, Traité des simples, Vol. III, p. 331, Paris, 18838, 
and J. Low, Aramidische Pflanzennamen, p. 359, Leipzig, 1881). The meaning ‘bdellion’ is 
exclusively given for guggula in the Sanskrit dictionaries of St. Petersburg; this, however, 
is not the original but merely a subsequent (and probably erroneous) application of the word, 
nor is the identity of ddediion with guggula, as established by J. Jonny (Medicin, p. 18, 
Grundriss d. indo-ar. Phil.), correct. Watt says advisedly, “Care must be taken not to 
confuse this gum resin (guggula) with the olibanum or frankincense of commerce, or with 
Mukul. The true Sanskrit name for this plant is most probably Sallaki..” The Sanskrit 
name which Watt has in mind is gallaki or sillaki, Boswellia thurifera, yielding frank- 
incense which is called szdha (Tib. sz-la), The Greek words ddella and bdellion are derived 
from Hebrew ddolah, bédolah; but “what it was remains very doubtful” (Yue and Bur- 
NELL, Hobson-Jobson, pp. 76, 386). Regarding the Chinese names of guggula see PeLLIor, 
T‘oung Pao, 1912, p. 480. In his study of the names of perfumes occurring in Chao 
Ju-kua, M. Pxrtiior (ibed., p. 474) alludes to the Mahavyutpatti as one of the sources 
to be utilized for such research; I may be allowed to point out that the Sanskrit and 
Tibetan list of the thirteen names of perfumes contained in that dictionary was published 
by me in Zettschrift fiir Lthnologie, 1896, Verhandlungen, p. 397, in connection with the 
Tibetan text and translation of the Dhupayogaratuamala, this certainly was une euvre de 


jeunesse on which J could now easily improve. The most important source for our purposes 


a}. 


doubtless is the Hzang p‘u ins net by Hung Ch‘u vik 8 of the Sung period, reprinted 
in T'ang Sung ts‘ung shu. BRETSCHNEIDER (Bot. Siz., pt. 1, No. 158) mentions a work 


of the same title, but from the hand of Ye Ting-kuei aE hen 3 of the Sung. 
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a small treatise under the title Kakajariti indicated by G. Hun. ') 
The Indian method of divining from the calls of the crow is briefly 
expounded therein, and for this reason a literal translation of it 
may first be given. It will be recognized that the thoughts of this 
text move on the same line as the document Pelliot, and it will 
furnish to us the foundation for some further remarks on the latter. 
In order to facilitate immediate comparison of the two texts, I 
have numbered, in the Table published by M. Bacot, the series of 
the first vertical column with the Roman figures I—XI, and the 
nine series yielded by the nine quarters with the Arabic figures 
1—9, so that by the combination of the two any of the ninety 
squares of the Table may be readily found. The references to the 
squares of this Table, placed in parentheses in the following text, 


indicate thought identity or analogy in the two documents, ”) 


Translation of Kakajariti. 


Tanjur, Section Sutra (mdo), Vol. 128, Fol. 221 (edition of 
Narthang). 


1) St¢tzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie, 1895, p. 275. Huru refers to “Schief- 
ner in Weber’s Indische Streifen I 275,” which I have never seen, and which is not 
accessible to me. 

2) After my translation was made from the Narthang edition of the Tanjur, I found 
that A. ScuizrNer (Ueber ein indisches Krihenorakel, Mélanges asiatiques, Vol. IV, 
St. Petersburg, 1863, pp. 1—14) had already edited and translated the same work. In 
collating my rendering with that of ScuIlzFNer, it turned out that I differed from him in 
a number of points which are discussed in the footnotes. ScHIEFNER’s text (apparently 
based on the Palace edition) and translation are generally good, though the mark is missed 
in several passages; I have to express my acknowledgment especially to his text edition, as 
my copy of the Narthang print, which is difficult to read, left several points obscure. On 
the other hand, whoever will take the trouble to check my version with that of my pred- 
‘ecessor, will doubtless recognize the independence of my work. As the principal point in 
the present case is to reveal the inward connection between the Kakajariti and the docu- 
ment elliot, it was, at any rate, necessary to place a complete version of that text 
before the reader, and not everybody may have access to the publication in which Scurer- 
NER’s study is contained. 
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In Sanskrit: Kakayaritt (“On the Sounds of the Crow”), ') 
In Tibetan: Bya-rog-gi skad brtag-par bya-ba (“Examination of 
the Sounds of the Crow’’). 


This matter is as follows. The crows are divided into four 
castes; namely, Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaicya, and Cudra. A crow 


of intelligent mind’) belongs to the Brahmana caste, a red-eyed 


ee 


1) The Sanskrit title is thought by ScurerNer to be corrupt. He made two conjec- 
tures, — first, in a communication to Weber, by restoring the title into Lasarutaziz, which he 
soon rejected; second, he accepted as foundation of the disfigured Sanskrit title the words 
bya-rog-gi spyod-pa occurring at the end of the treatise, which he took in the sense of 
kakacaritra or ° carita, and he assumed that this title may have arisen through a retrans- 
lation from Tibetan into Sanskrit, at a time when the Sanskrit original no longer existed. 
Again, on p. 14, he conjectures spyod-pa to be an error for dpyod-pa = Skr. vicarana, 


“examination,” 


and thus unconsciously contradicts his previous surmise on p. 1. I can see 
no valid reason for any of these conjectures. The final words taken for the title do not 
in fact represent it, but only refer to the third and last part of the treatise, which is 
plainly divided into three sections: 1. Omens obtained from a combination of orientation 
and the time divisions of the day; 2. Omens to be heeded by a traveller; 3. Omens obtained 
from the orientation of the crow’s nest. The spyod-pa of the crows refers to the peculiar 
activity or behavior of the birds in building their nests. Besides, the title of the work is 
simply enough indicated in its Tibetan translation, “Examination of the Sounds (or Cries) 
of the Crow (or Crows),” and the restoration of the Sanskrit title should be attempted 
only on this basis. It is evident that it is defective, and that a word corresponding to 
Tib. drtag-par bya-ba is wanting, which, judging from analogies of titles in the Tanjur, it 
may be supposed, was partksha. The word jarati, corresponding to Tib. shad, seems to be 
a derivation from the root jar, garate, “to call, to invoke.” 

2) Tib. Z0-la rtsi-ba. ScutEFNER (p. 12) remarks on this passage which he renders 
die in Karsha’s rechnenden Brahmanen: “The Tibetan text is not quite without blemish. 
Some. passages of the original are wholly misunderstood; to these belongs the passage in 
question. I suspect a misunderstanding of karshzya, ‘blackness.’ As Weber observes, this 
supposition is confirmed by a classification of the Brahmans among the crows occurring 
elsewhere.” This interpretation seems to me to be rather artificial; I think Zo is a clerical 
error for Ze; and take Ze-la rtsi-ba in the sense of “to calculate in their minds.” The 
crow is the object of divinatory calculation on the part of observing man, and the bird 
which, owing to its superior intelligence, easily adapts itself to this process, is considered 
to rank among the highest. caste. The ability for calculation and divination is directly 
transferred to the bird. The division into castes is found also among the Naga and the 
spirits called gfian (see ScuizFNER, Ueber das Bonpo-Sutra, Mém. Acad. de St. Pét., Vol. 
XXVIII, N°. 1, 1880, pp. 3, 26 et passim, Mém. Soc. finno-ougrienne, Vol. XI, 1898, 
p. 105; Denkschriften Wiener Akademie, Vol. XLV1, 1900, p. 31). 


OE 
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one to the Kshatriya caste, one flapping its wings to the Vaicya 
caste, one shaped like a fish to the Cudra caste, one subsisting on 
filthy food and craving for flesh belongs likewise to the latter. 

The following holds good for the different kinds of tones emitted 
by the crow. The layman must pronounce the affair the truth of 
which he wishes to ascertain simultaneously [with the flight of 
the crow]. ') 

I. When in the first watch (¢Sun dan-po'la),*) in the east, a 
crow sounds its notes, the wishes of men will be fulfilled. 


When in. the south-east it sounds its notes, an enemy will 
approach (Table II, 9, and V, 2). *) 


1) Scuterner translates: ,,Die verschiedenen Arten ihres Geschreis sind folgende, 
(welche) der Hausherr einmal wahrgenommen verkiinden muss.” But this mode of rendering 
the passage does not do justice to the text (k'yim-bdag-gis cig-car bden-par agyur-ba ni 
brjod-par bya-ste). Stress is laid on the phrase cig-car, alluding to the fact, which repeats 
itself in all systems of omens, ‘that the wish must be uttered at the same moment when 
the phenomenon from which the oracle is taken occurs. ScHIEFNER overlooks the force of 
bden par agyur-ba, which is not wahkrgenommen, bet was bewahrheitet werden soll. Only he 
who seeks an oracle will naturally pay attention to the flight of the crow, and he must 
loudly proclaim his question, addressing the bird at the moment when it flies into the open. 

2) ScHrErNER takes the term ¢‘wn (Skr. y@ma) in the sense of night-watch. This, in 
my opinion, is impossible. In this first section of the treatise, divination is detailed to five 
divisions of time, the fifth and last of which is designated as the sunset. Consequently the 
four preceding divisions must refer to the time of the day; both t‘uz and yama apply to 
the day as well as to the night, and simply signify a certain length of time (usually 
identified with a period of three hours in our mode of reckoning) of the twenty-four hour 
day. The five watches named in our text would accordingly yield an average term of 
fifteen hours, the usual length of a day in India. It is also natural to watch crows in 
the daytime, and not at night, when, like others of their kind, they are asleep in their 
nests. The same division of the day into five parts, probably derived from India, exists 
also in Java (RaFFies, A History of Java, Vol. I, p- 580, London, 1880). 

3) The crow’s prophecy of war is linked with the rapacious and bellicose character of 
the bird. This notion appears as early as in the Assyrian inscriptions of Sennacherib, where 
we meet such comparisons as “like the coming of many ravens swiftly moving over the 
country to do him harm,” and “like an invasion of many ravens on the face of the coun- 
try forcibly they came to make battle’ (F. Dexirzscu, Assyrische Thiernamen, p. 102, 
Leipzig, 1874; and W. Houeuton, The Birds of the Assyrian Monuments, Trans. Soc. 
Bibl. Arch., Vol. VIII, 1884, p. 80). In Teutonic divination, the raven believed to possess 
wisdom and knowledge of events was especially connected with battle; should one be heard 


thrice screaming on the roof, it boded death to warriors; while the appearance of ravens 
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When in the south, ete., a friend will visit (Table VIII, 6; 
Ky Bi 

When in the south-west, etc., unexpected profit will accrue. 

When in the west, etc., a great wind will rise (Table V, 4). 

When in the north-west, etc., a stranger (guest) will appear. ') 

When in the north, etc., property scattered here and there (nor 
gtor-ba) will be found (Table X, 2). 

When in the north-east, etc., a woman will come (Table VII, 
oe ee 


When in the abode of Brahma (zenith), *) etc., a demon will 


following a host or a single warrior would bring good luck in battle (Hasrines, Lxcyclo- 
paedia of Religion, Vol. IV, p. 827). 

1) In southern India, if a crow keeps on cawing incessantly in a house, it is believed 
to foretel] the coming of a guest. The belief is so strong, that some women prepare more 
food than is required for the household (E. THurston, Ethnographic Notes in Southern 
India, p. 276, Madras, 1906). Among the Parsi (J. J. Movi, Omens among the Parsees, in 
his Axthropological Papers, p. 4, Bombay, no year) the cawing of a crow portends good 
as well as evil. A peculiar sound called “a full noise” portends good. Such a noise is also 
considered to foretell the arrival of a guest or the receipt of a letter from a relative in 
some distant country. If a good event occurs after the peculiar cawing which portends 
good, they present some sweets to a crow. Another peculiar kind of cawing, especially that 
of the Aagri, the female crow, portends some evil. A crow making such a peculiar noise is 
generally driven away with the remark, “Go away, bring some good news!” 

2) The four cardinal points (p‘yogs 6%) are expressed by the common words sar, Lho, 
nub, byav. The four intermediate points are designated me (“fire”), south-east; bden bral, 
south-west; rdw (“wind”), north-west; and dbavi-lan, north-east. These names are derived 
from those of the Ten Guardians of the World (see Mahavyutpatti, ed. of MINAYEv and 
Mironov, p. 102; ed. of Csoma and Ross, pt. 1, p. 57). The ninth point, Brahmi, is 
there rendered by stevi-gi p‘yogs, the direction above, which is expressed in our text by 
Ts‘ans-pai gnas, the place of Brahma. In the Table published by M. Bacor (II, 9) the 
term nam-ka (=k‘a, mk‘a) ldin is used in lieu of that one; this means literally “floating 
or soaring in the sky” (it occurs as a frequent name of the Garuda), and here “soaring 
in straight direction toward the sky,” that is, the zenith. It will thus be seen that the 
nine points of the compass (out of the typical ten, dagadik, which were assumed), as enum- 
erated in the above text, are the same and occur in the same succession, as in M. Bacort’s 
Table. The tenth point, naturally, is here out of the question, as crows cannot fly up in 
the nadir of a person. In the introductory to M. Pelliot’s roll the fact of nine cardinal 
points is distinctly alluded to in two verses (6 and 24), and M. Bacor, quite correctly, 
has recognized there the eight quarters, making nine with the zenith. — The connection of 


crow auguries with the cardinal points may have arisen from the very ancient observation 


a 
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come (‘lable X, 1).?) 
Kind of the cycle of the first watch. 


II. When in the second watch (t‘un giis-pa-la), in the east, a 


crow sounds its notes, near relatives will come (Table VI, 4). ’) 


of the crow’s sense of locality, and its utilization in discovering land. Indian navigators 
kept birds on board ship for the purpose of despatching them in search of land. In the 
Baveru-Jataka (No. 339 of the series) it is a crow, in the Kevaddhasutta (in Dighanikaya) 
it is a “land-spying bird.” J. Minayev (Mélanges asiatiques, Vol. VI, 1872, p. 597), who 
was the first to edit the former text, explained the word for the crow disakaka, as it occurs 
there, as possibly meaning “a crow serving to direct navigators in the four quarters” 
(while the opinion of Wrprr, added by him, that it might be an ordinary crow, as it 
occurs in all quarters, — seems forced). In my opinion, Minayev is correct: disakaka is the 
crow, whose flight is affiliated with the quarters, both in navigation and divination. 
GruinweDEL (Veréf’. Mus. fiir Voilkerkunde, Vol. V, 1897, p. 105) has published an 
allied text from the Biography of Padmasambhava, where the land-seeking bird of the 
navigators is designated “pigeon” (Tib. p‘ug-ron). This will doubtless go back to some un- 
known Indian text where pigeons are mentioned in this capacity. Priny (Nat. Hist. VI, 
22, 83, ed. Mayunorr, Vol. I, p. 465) relates that the seafarers of Taprobane (Ceylon) did 
not observe the stars for the purpose of navigation, but carried birds out to sea, which 
they sent off from time to time, and then followed the course of the birds flying in the 
direction of the land (siderum in navigando nulla observatio: septentrio non cernitur, 
volucres secum vehunt emittentes saepius meatumque earum terram petentium comitantur). 
The connection of this practice with that described in the Babylonian and Hebrew tradi- 
tions of the Deluge was long ago recognized. In the Babylonian record (H. ZrimMERN, 
Keilinschriften und Bibel, p. 7) a pigeon, a swallow, and a raven are sent out successively 
to ascertain how far the waters have abated. When the people of Thera emigrated to 
Libya, ravens flew along with them ahead of the ships to show the way. The Viking, 
sailing from Norway in the ninth century, maintained birds on board, which were set free 
in the open sea from time to time, and discovered Iceland with their assistance (O. KEL- 
LER, Die antike Tierwelt, Vol. II, p. 102). According to Justin (XXIV. rv. 4), who says 
that the Celts were skilled beyond other peoples in the science of augury, it was by the 
flight of birds that the Gauls who invaded Illyricum were guided (Dorrin in Hasrtines, 
Encyclopaedia of Religion, Vol. 1V, p. 787). In the Lse-fudoki, Emperor Jimmu engaged 
in a war expedition, and marched under the guidance of the gold-colored raven (K. FLo- 
RENZ, Japanische Mythologie, p. 299). On the sending of pheasant and raven in ancient 
Japan see especially A. PrizMaler, Zu der Sage von Owo-kuni-nushi (Sitzungsberichte Wie- 
ner Akademie, Vol. LIV, 1866, pp. 50—52). 

1) ScHIEFNER reads agron-po, and accordingly translates “guest.” But it seems unlikely 
that the same should be repeated here that was said a few lines before in regard to the 
north-west. The Narthang print plainly has agou-po, which I think is mistaken for agov-po, 
“demon.” The analogous case in Table X, 1, where the word adre gdon is used, confirms 
this supposition. 


2) In the Kanjur, a little story is told of a crow uttering agreeable sounds auguring 
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[A reference in regard to the south-east is lacking in the text.] 

When in the south it sounds its notes, you will obtain flowers 
and areca-nuts. ') 

When in the south-west, etc., there will be numerous offspring 
(rgyud-pa ap‘el-bar agyur-7ro). 

When in the west, etc., you will have to set out on a distant 
journey (tag rins-su agro-bar agyur-ro; compare Table I, 2; IX, 3). 

When in the north-west, etc., this is a prognostic of the king 
being replaced by another one (rgyal-po géan-du agyur-bai rtags; 
compare Table VIII, 1). ”) 

When in the north, etc., you will receive good news to hear 
(Table lll, -84eVIl, 7):*) 


for the safe return of a woman’s absent husband, and being rewarded by her with a golden 
cap (A. SCHIEFNER, Tibetan Tales, English ed. by Ratston, p. 355). J. J. Mont (Anthro- 
pological Papers, p. 28) quotes the following lines, which he overheard a Hindu woman 
speak to a crow: “Oh crow, oh crow! (I will give thee) golden rings on thy feet, a ball 
prepared of curd and rice, a piece of silken cloth to cover thy loins, and pickles in thy 
mouth.” A peculiar noise made by a crow, continues this author, is supposed to indicate 
the arrival of a dear relation or at least of a letter from him. When they hear a crow 
make that peculiar noise, they promise it all the above good things if its prediction turn 
out true. In this case they fulfill their promise by serving it some sweets, but withhold 
the ornaments and clothes. — The following custom is observed in Cambodja. “Lorsque 
quelqu’un de la maison est en pays lointain, si le corbeau vient gazouiller dans le voisi- 
nage, la face tournée dans la direction de |’absent, il annonce son prompt retour. Dans 
toute autre direction, il annonce un malheur” (E. AyMonieR, Revue indochinoise, 1883, p- 148). 

1) Tib. me-tog dat go-la t‘ob-pa. ScHIBFNER renders go-la by “betel;” but go-la is the 
areca-nut, which is chewed together with the leaf of betel, piper deted LL. (see CHANDRA 
Das, Dictionary, p. 227). We may justly raise the question whether anything so insipid 
was contained in the Sanskrit original, and whether the text is not rather corrupted here. 
The Table contains nothing to this effect. I venture to think that go, “rauk, position,” 
was intended. In Table I, 6, flowers are mentioned as offerings to the birds, and this may 
give a clew as to how the confusion came about. 

2) In the text of the Table: rgyal-po ajig-par ston, “this indicates the overthrow or 
ruin of the king” (but not indigue un danger pour le rot). I do not agree with SCHIEF- 
NEK’s rendering: ,,Hin Zeichen, dass der Kénig sich anderswohin. wendet.” 


> 


3) Tib. ap‘rin-las legs-par t‘os-par agyur-ro. P‘rin, “news,” will probably be the proper 
reading. In the text of M. Bacot p‘rin byaf is printed, and: translated wx courrier de 
nouvelles. M. Bacor presumably had in mind the word bya-ma-rta, “a courier,” but there 
is no word dya% with this meaning. We doubtless have to read p‘rin bzan, “good news, 


good message.” 
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When in the north-east, etc., disorder!) will break out (Table 
Yn 

When in the zenith, etc., you will obtain the fulfilment of your 
wishes. 7) 

Kind of the cyele of the second watch, 


If]. When in the third watch, in the east, a crow sounds its 
notes, you will obtain property (Table 2). 

When in the south-east a crow sounds its notes, a battle (at‘ab- 
mo) will arise (Table V, vii) 

When in the south, etc., a storm will come (Table V, 4). 

When in the south-west, etc., an enemy will come (see above, 
I, south-east). | 


When in the west, etc., a woman will come (see above, I, 


north-east). 

When in the north-west, etc., a relative will come (see above, II, east). 

When in the north, etc., a good friend will come (Table VIII, 
6; X, 3). 

When in the north-east, etc., a conflagration will break out 
(mes atsig-par agyur-ro; Table VI, 7). | 

When in the zenith, ete., you will gain profit from being taken 
care of by the king. *) 

End of the cycle of the third watch. 


1) Tib. ak*rug-pa exactly corresponds in its various shades of meaning to Chinese luan 
AL » “disorder, tumult, insurrections, war,” etc. This rendering is indeed given for the 
Tibetan word in the Tibetan-Chinese vocabulary of Hua i yi yi (Ch. 11, p. 33d; Hirth’s 
copy in Royal Library of Berlin). In the Table, the word ¢‘ad-mo, “fight, battle,” is used. 

2) Tib. adod-pat ajug-pa rned-par agyur-ro. SCHIEFNER translates: ,,Wird sich die 
gewiinschte Gelegenheit finden.” 

3) Scuterner’s translation wird der Kénig den im Gemiith befestigten Gewinn fin- 
den” is unintelligible. The text reads: rgyal-po t‘ugs-la brtags-pai ried-pa t°ob-par agyur-ro. 
Schiefner’s correction of drtags into béags is perfectly justifiable; indeed, the confusion of 
these two words is frequent. But ¢“ugs-a adogs-pa is a common phrase correctly explained 
by Jiscuke (Dictionary, p. 280) “to interest one’s self in, to take care of.” It should 
not be forgotten, of course, that, at the time when Schiefner wrote, this dictionary was 
not published, 
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IV. When in the fourth watch, in the east, a crow sounds its 
notes, it is a prognostic of great fear (qwigs-pa ce-bai rtags-so; 
Table V, 6; IX, 1). 

When in the south-east a crow sounds its notes, it is a prog- 
nostic of large gain. 

When in the south, etc., a stranger (guest) will come (see above, 
I, north-west). 

When in the south-west, etc., a storm will rise in seven days. 

When in the west, etc., rain and wind will come (Table V, 
At. nd) 

When in the north-west, ete., you will find property which is 
scattered here and there (nor gior-ba). 

When in the north, etc., a king will appear. 

When in the north-east, etc., you will obtain rank. *) 

When in the zenith, etc., it is a prognostic of hunger. 

End of the cycle of the three watches and a half. 


V. When at the time of sunset (”i-ma nub-pai tse; compare 
Table X), in the east, a crow sounds its notes, an enemy will 


appear on the road. 


When in the south-east a crow sounds its notes, a treasure 


will come to you. 
When in the south, etc., you will die of a disease (Table V, 8). *) 


1) The ability attributed to crow and raven of possessing a foreknowledge of coming 
rain has chiefly made them preéminently prophetic birds (augur aguae in Horace). The 
ancients observed that these birds used to caw with peculiar notes when rain was to fall, 
and that, if a storm was imminent, they were running to and fro on the beach with great 
restlessness, and bathing their heads (compare O. Ketier, Die antike Trerwelt, Vol. 11, p. 98). 

2) Tib. go-la (as above) ried-par agyur-ro. The correction go ried-par may here be 
allowed to pass, as the finding of areca-nuts seems such a gross stupidity. 

3) In the story “The Death of the Magpie,” translated from a manuscript of the India 
Office by A. ScuieFNer (Mélanges asiatiques, Vol. VIII, p. 630), the raven has the attri- 
butes “the Uncle, the Judge of the Dead” (in Schiefner’s rendering; the original is not 
known to me), and the following verses are addressed to it (p. 631): “Be kind to the 


nephews here, bestow fortune upon the children, direct the government of the country, 


—— i 
- Te) rr, Se i i 
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When in the south-west, ') etc., the wishes of one’s heart will 
be fulfilled. 

When in the west, etc., relatives will come. 

When in the north-west, etc., it is a prognostic of obtaining 
property. 

When in the north, etc, homage will be done to the king. 

[A reference to the north-east is lacking in the text.] 

When in the zenith, etc., you will obtain an advantage for 
which you had hoped. 

End of the cycle of the fourth watch. 


End of the description of such-like cries of the crow. 


We shall now discuss the import of the crow’s tones when 
one is travelling. When along dams and river-banks, on a tree, in 
a ravine,*) or on cross-roads, a crow sounds its voice on your 
right-hand side, you may know that this journey is good. When, 
at the time of wandering on the road, a crow sounds its voice 
behind your back, you will obtain the siddhi. When, during a 


journey, a crow flapping its wings *) sounds its voice, a great acci- 


lend expression to good plans.” In connection with these ideas of the raven as a bird 
of death, it is worthy of note that in two texts of the Tanjur, Mahakala appears in the 
form of the Raven-faced one (Skr. “a@hasya, Tib. bya-rog gdon-can), likewise the goddess 
Kali (Tib. 4°va gdovi-ma); see P. Corpirr, Cat. du fonds tibétain de la Bibl. Nat., Vol. 
II, pp. 124, 127. The raven-faced Mahakala is illustrated in the “Three Hundred Gods 
of Narthang” (section Re abyur, fol. 121). The raven as a bird announcing death is 
widely known in classical antiquity and medieval Europe (O. KELLER, Die antike Trerwelt , 
Vol. II, p.97; E. A. Pow’s poem The Raven). The imminent deaths of Tiberius, Gracchus, 
Cicero, and Sejan, were prophesied by ravens. 

1) Is expressed in this passage by srz-poc mts‘ams, “the intermediate space of the 
Rakshasa.” 

2) Tib. grog stod, as plainly written in the Narthang print. SctimrNer read grog 
stom, and corrected grog ste, with the translation “on an ant-heap,” regarding grog as 
grog-ma, grog-mo, “ant.” I prefer to conceive grog as grog-po (related to ro7), “ravine,” 
which is more plausible in view of the other designations of localities which are here 


‘grouped together. Moreover, I do not believe that crows go near ant-hills or feed on 


ants. The reading stod is then perfectly good, the significance being “in the upper part of 
the ravine.” 
3) According to the introduction, one of the Kshatriya caste. 
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dent will befall one. When, during a journey, a crow pulling 
human hair with its beak ') sounds its voice, it is an omen that 
one will die at that time. When, during a journey, a crow eating 
filthy food?) sounds its voice, it is an omen of food and drink 
being about to come (Table VIL, 9). 

When, during a journey, a crow perching on a_ thorn-bush 
sounds its voice, it should be known that there is occasion to fear 
an enemy. When, during a journey, a crow perching on a tree 
with milky sap *) sounds its voice, milk-rice (0 t‘ug-gi bza-ba) will 
fall to your lot at that time. When a crow perching on a withered 
‘tree *) sounds its voice, it is a prognostication of the lack of food 
and drink at that time. When a crow perching on a palace sounds 


its voice, you will find an excellent halting-place.°) When a crow 


1) Tib. skra me‘us gzirs-3i7. According to JiscuKE (Dictionary, p. 464) skra adsizs-pa 
or gziv-ba is an adjective with the meaning “bristly, rugged, shaggy” (Dictionary of the 
French Missionaries, p. 832: crines disjecti, cheveua épars). The verbal particle ci and 
the instrumentalis mc‘u-s (“with the beak”) indicate that gzizs is a verbal form belonging 
to a stem dsizzs, adsi7s, and means “pulling about hair in such a way that it appears 
rugged.” Below, we find the same expression mc‘us gos gzi/ts-sin, “pulling a dress with its 
beak.” The word adsi7s-pa is used also of interlaced trees or thick-set vegetation, as in- 
dicated by the Polyglot Dictionary of K‘ien-lung, according to which it is the equivalent of 
ts‘ao mu ts‘ung tsa i=) A ie Rte Manchu gubulehebi, Mongol kiighéndldije (s’entre- 
lacer) ; we find there, further, the phrase sgro adsizzs = ling ch‘i ts‘an hite aM A ws HEL, 
“with broken wings,’ Mongol sdémtdrdji, se briser (the Tibetan equivalent in KovaLnvski 
is a misprint). ScHIEFNER (p. 14) remarks that the form gzizs is new to him, and ques- 
tions its correctness; he takes it as identical with baui, and translates it by axfassen. 
This derivation is not correct, it is merely surmised. The passage evidently means more than 
that the crow simply seizes human hair; it is torn to pieces, and this destructive work 
has a distinct relation to the foreboding of death. 5 

2) Tib. mi gtsazt-ba za Ziv, the same expression as used in the introduction to denote 
a crow of the Qadra caste. Compare Subhashitaratnanidhi 37 (ed. Csoma). 

3) Tib. o-ma-can-gyi siz (Skr. kshirika, kshirizi). Indian medicine recognizes five trees 
presumed to yield a milky sap. These are, according to, Horrnug (The Bower Manuscript, 
p. 20), the nyagrodha (Ficus bengalensis), udumbara (Ficus glomerata), acvattha (Ficus 
religiosa), plaksha (Ficus tjakela), and parisha (Thespesia populnea). 

4) As often in the Indian stories (ScHigrNeR, Mélanges asiatiques, Vol. VIII, 1877, 
p. 96; or Ratsron, Tibetan Tales, p. 32). 


5) ScuimeNer translates erroneously, “When you betook yourself to the royal palace, 
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perching on a divan sounds its note, an enemy will come. When 
a crow facing the door sounds its voice, it should be known that 
a peril will threaten from the frontier (mts‘ams-kyi wigs-par Ses- 
par byao). When a crow pulling a dress (gos) with its beak sounds 
its voice, you will find a dress (gos). When, during a journey, a 
crow perching on the cranium of a corpse') sounds its notes, it 
is a prognostication of death. When a crow seizing a red thread 
and perching on the roof of a house sounds its notes, this house 
will be destroyed by fire (Table VI, 7). When, in the morning 
(sta-drot dus-su, Table V), many crows assemble, a great storm 
will arise (Table V, 8). ?) 

When, at the time of a journey, a crow seizing with its beak a 
piece of wood sounds its voice, some advantage will fall to your lot. 
When, at the time of a journey, at sunrise (jii-ma Sar dus-su, Table IV), 
a crow sounds its voice, you will obtain property. When, at the time 


of a journey, it sounds its voice, *) one’s wishes will be fulfilled. 


and when the crow then sounds its cries, you will receive a good seat.” But it is the 
question of a traveller who, on his journey, happens to pass by a palace, and it is the crow 
which is sitting on the roof of the palace (the verb gnas means “to dwell, remain,” but 
never expresses any act of motion); in the same manner as the crow has found a good 
resting-place, so the weary wanderer will find good quarters for the night. The text runs 
thus: p‘o-brav-la gnas-nas gait-gi tse shad sgrogs-na, dei ts‘e sdod sa bzar-po ried-par 
agyur-ro. The word sdod sa does not mean “a seat,” but a place where a traveller stops for 
the night, “halting-place.” Likewise, in the two following sentences, SCHIEFNER refers the 
phrases gdan-la gnas-nas and sgo lta %i7z to the man instead of to the crow. 

1) Scuternpr: ,eine Kraihe auf der Kopfbinde sich befindend.” This is due to a con- 
fusion of the two words ¢‘od and ¢‘od-pa; the former means “turban; but the text has 
‘tod-pa meaning “the skull of a dead person,” and this only makes sense of the passage. 
Crows congregate and feed on carrion, and are therefore conceived of as birds of death, 
The turban, for the rest, is out of the question in this text, as it was introduced into 
India only by the Mohammedans. 

2) O. Kenner (Die antike Tierwelt, Vol. Il, p. 109, Leipzig, 1913), who concludes 
his interesting chapter on crow and raven in classical antiquity. with an extract from 
Schiefner’s translation, observes on this sentence that it is based on a fact, and that such 
grains of trath hidden among these superstitions account for the fact that they could 
survive for centuries. 

3) Apparently there is here a gap in the text, no definition of the activity of the crow 


being given. 
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Knd of the signs of the journey (lam-gyt mts‘an-/id). 

The symptoms (or omens) of the nest-building of the crow are 
as follows.') When a crow has built its nest in a branch on the 
east side of a tree, a good year and rain wiil then be the result 
of it. When it has built its nest on a southern branch, the crops 
will then be bad. When it has built its nest on a branch in the 
middle of a tree, a great fright will then be the result of it (Table 
V, 6). When it makes its nest below, fear of the army of one’s 
adversary will be the result of it. When it makes its nest on a 
wall, on the ground, or on a river, the king will be healed |from 
a disease]. °) 

Further, the following explanation is to be noted. When a crow 
sounds the tone ka-ka, you will obtain property. When a crow 
sounds the tone da-da, misery will befall you. When a crow sounds 
the tone ta-ta, you will find a dress. When a crow sounds the 
tone gha-gha, a state of happiness will be attained.*) When a crow 


sounds the tone gha-ga, a failure will be the result of it. *) 


1) In the first section of the treatise the crow is in motion, and the person demand- 
ing the oracle is stationary. In the second section both the crow and the person are in 
motion. In this one, the third section, both the crow and the person are stationary; hence 
the text says: guas-pai bya-rog-gi tsavt-gi mts‘an-zid, “the crows when they are settled...” 

2) Tib. ats‘o-bar agyur-ro, translated by Scuternek ,,so wird der Koénig leben,” which 
gives no sense. Of course, the word ats‘c-ba means “to live,” but also “to recover from 
sickness.” Here the Table (IX, 2) comes to our rescue. where we meet the plain wording 
nad-pa sos-par ston, “it indicates cure from disease.” — Among the Greeks, the crow, 
owing to the belief in the long life of the bird, was an emblem of Asklepios (O. KxuLurr, 
Die antike Tierwelt, Vol. Il, p. 105); compare Hesiod’s famous riddle on the age of the 
crow and raven (W. Scuuttz, Rétsel aus dem hellenischen Kulturkreise, p. 143, Leipzig, 
1912; and K. Onvert, Rétsel und Ritselspiele der alten Griechen, 2d ed., p. 146, Ber- 
lin, 1912). The idea of the longevity of the crow was entertained also in India (Skr. 
dirghajus, Tib. na-ts‘od-can, attribute of the crow given in the Dictionary of the French 
Missionaries, p. 86); it is striking that this quality of the crow is not alluded to in our text. 


> 


3) Tib. don agrub-par agyur-ro.” SCHIEFNER translates: ,,s0 geht die Sache in Erfiillung.” 


> 


4) Tib. nor 07-bar agyur-ro. SCHIEFNER, ,,80 wird ein Schatz kommen,” which is cer- 
tainly correct, as far as the meaning of these words is concerned; but I doubt very much 


whether this is the true significance intended by the author, for what Scnrerner trans- 
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When an omen causing fear is observed, a strewing oblation 
must be offered to the crow. As the flesh of a frog pleases the 
crow, no accidents will occur when frog-flesh is offered. ') 

On mi-ri mi-ri vajra tudate gilaiu grihna gi svaha! 

End of the description of such-like behavior of the crow. 

Translated by the Mahapandita Danagila in the monastery T’an- 


po-ce of Yar-kluis in the province of dBus. 


The translator Danacila has been dated by Hur in the ninth 
century, on the ground that he is made a contemporary of King 
K‘ri-lde sron-btsan of Tibet in the work sGra sbyor in Tanjur, 
Sutra, Vol. 124. This fact is correct, as may be vouchsafed from a 
copy made by me of this work. Danacila figures there, together 
with such well-known names as Jinamitra, Surendrabodhi, Crilendra- 
bodhi, Bodhimitra, the Tibetan Ratnarakshita, Dharmatacila, Jiiana- 
sena, Jayarakshita, Majijucrivarma and Ratnendracila, Danagila 
is well known as translator of many works in the Kanjur”) and 
Tanjur. From the colophon of a work in the latter collection it 


appears that he hailed from Varendrajigatala, that is, Jigatala 


lates is exactly the same as what is said above in regard to the tone fa-ka. Further, the 
tone gha-ga stands in opposition to the preceding tone gha-gha; it thus becomes clear that 
nor stands for nor-ba, “to err, to fail,” and is expressive of the contrary of don agrub-pa, 
“to reach one’s aim, to obtain one’s end, to attain to happiness.” This case reminds one of 
the grammatical as well as other subtleties of the Indian mind. — Also the ancients seem 
to have distinguished between various kinds of raven’s cries, judging from PLINy’s words 
that they imply the worst omen when the birds swallow their voice, as if they were being 
choked (pessima eorum significatio, cum gluttiunt vocem velut strangulati. Wat. Hist., X, 
12, §32; ed. Maynorr, Vol. II, p. 229). The crow, according to Pury (idid., § 30), is a 
bird inauspicatae garrulitatis, a quibusdam tamen laudata. 

1) In the belief of the Tibetans, the crow is fond of frogs; compare the jolly story 
“The Frog and the Crow” in W. F'. O’Connor, Folk Tales from Tibet, p. 48 (Lon- 
don, 1906). 

2) Fer, Annales du Musée Guimet, Vol. II, p. 406. 
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(Jagaddala) in Varendra, in eastern India.') Then we meet him in 
Kacmira, where Taranatha*) knows him together with Jinamitra 
and Sarvajfiadeva, in accordance with dPag bsam lon bzan (ed. 
Cuanpra Das, p. 115); while rGyal rabs has the triad Jinamitra, 
Crilendrabodhi, and Danagila.*) It may therefore be granted that 
the Kakajariti*) was translated and known in Tibet in the first 
part of the ninth century. The original Sanskrit manuscript from 
which the Tibetan translation was made in all probability was 
defective, for three gaps in it could unmistakably be pointed out. 
What is the position of K. in the history of Indian divina- 
tion? H. Jacont (in Hastines, Encyclopaedia of Religion, Vol. IV, 
p. 799) has formulated the result of his study of this subject in 
these words: “In India, divination has gone through two phases of 
development. Originally it seems to have been practised chiefly 
with the intention of obviating the evil consequences of omens and 
portents; in the later period, rather to ascertain the exact nature 
of the good or evil which those signs were supposed to indicate.” 
In the Vedic Sarnhitas, birds are invoked to be auspicious, and 


certain birds, especially pigeons or owls, are said to be messengers 


1) P. Corpier, Cat. du fonds tabétain de la Bibl. Nat. II, pp. 638, 122, 188 (Paris, 
1909), and VipyapHusaNa (the name of this author appears in his publications in four 
difterent ways of spelling, , bhusan, , bhusana, , bhusana, , bhusana: which is the bibliog- 
rapher supposed to choose?) | Bauddha-Stotra-Sarigrahah, pp. XVIII, XIX (Calcutta, 
1908). Mr. V. states that it is said at the end of the Kkajafisadhana that the worship 
of Tara originated from China, but that it is not clear whether this refers to Ekajati Tara 
alone or to Tara of all classes. 1 fear that neither the one nor the other is the case. 
The Tibetan text plainly says, “The work Tarasadhana which has come from China (scv/. 
in a Chinese translation) is in a perfect condition.” This implies that the Tibetan translator 
availed himself of a Chinese version. The worship of Tara most assuredly originated in 
India, not in China. 

2) ScuterNner’s translation, p. 226. 

3) ScHLaGIntweIT, Kénige von Tibet, p. 849; also Rockuinn, The Life of the 
Buddha, p. 224. 

4) Henceforth abbreviated K. 


———— 
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of death (Nirrti, Yama). ') But all these are no more than scant 


1) The best investigation of the history of bird omens in India is found in the mono- 
graph of E. Hunrascu (Prolegomena zu des Vasantaraja Cakuna nebst Teatproben, Leipzig, 
1879). The beginnings of bird augury in India may be traced back to the Vedic period. 
In the Rigveda occur the so-called gakuna, charms against pigeous, owls, and other black 
birds whose appearance or contact forebodes evil, or defiles (M. Buoomrienp, The dtharva- 
veda, p. 85, Strassburg, 1899). According to MacponeLt and Kerri (Vedic Index of 
Names and Subjects, Vol. 11, p. 347, London, 1912) there are the two words, ¢akuna, 
usually denoting a large bird, or a bird which gives omens, and gakuni, used practically 
like the former, but with a much clearer reference to divination, giving signs and fore- 
telling ill-luck; later the falcon is so called, but the raven may be intended; the commen- 
tator on the Yait¢iriya SamAita thinks that it is the crow. Oracles obtained from an 
observation of crows seem to be contained particularly in the Kaugika Sutra. When the 
rite serving the purpose of securing a husband has been performed on behalf of a girl, the 
suitor is supposed to appear from the direction from which the crows come (H. OLpEN- 
BERG, Die Religion des Veda, p. 511, Berlin, 1894). Contact with a crow was regarded 
as unlucky and defiling. He who was touched by a crow was thrice turned around himself, 
from the left to the right. by the sorcerer holding a burning torch (V. Henry, La magie 
dans VInde antique, p. 176, 2d ed., Paris, 1909; HE. Tuurston, Ethnographic Notes im 
Southern India, p. 277, Madras, 1906). A. Hinuesranpnr (Ritual-Litteratur. Vedische 
Opfer und Zauber, p. 13, Strassburg, 1897) believes he finds the explanation for this idea 
of bird omens in a passage of Baudhayana, according to which the birds are the likenesses 
of the manes; but it seems rather doubtful whether the latter notion could receive such a 
generalized interpretation, and whether it is sufficient to account for the augural practice 
in its entire range. The latter would naturally presuppose the idea of the bird being ani- 
mated with a soul and being gifted with supernatural powers or instigated by some divine 
force; but Hillebrandt’s opinion leaves the reason unexplained why the bird, even though 


it should. represent a mane in every case, possesses the ability of divination. True it is, as 


shown by W. Catanp (Die altindischen Todtén- und Bestattungsgebriuche, p. 78, Amster- 


dam, 1896), that especially the crows were conceived of as embodying the souls of the 
departed, as messengers of Yama, who, after the funerary repast (¢rddd/a), draw near, greedy 
for food (compare the Raven Spirit in the Lamaist mystery plays who attempts to filch 
the strewing oblation, and who is chased away by two stick-brandishing Atsara, the skeleton 
ghosts!); but plainly, in this case, no process of divination is in question. CaLaNp, on this 
occasion, quotes Dupois on the modern practice that the chief of the funeral offers boiled 
rice and pease to the crows, — if they should refuse to eat, it is taken as an evil presage 
of the future state of the deceased; but this evidently is quite a different affair from that 
described in his above reference to Baudhayana. Some authors allow the whole practice of 
auguries to go back into the prehistoric epoch of the Indo-European peoples (II. Hirt, 
Die Indogermanen, Vol. Il, p. 518, Strassburg, 1907; and S. Frist, Kultur, ete., der 
Indogermanen, p. 326, Berlin, 1913), the latter even going so far as to speculate that 
the idea of a soul flying along in the shape of a bird was not foreign to the uwrvolk, 
since this augural divination is based on the transformation of the souls into birds. I 


am very skeptical regarding such conclusions and constructions, and must confess that 
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allusions; neither in the Vedic nor in the early Brahmanic epoch 
do we find anything like an elaborate augural system, as in K,, 
in which future events are predicted, — Jacobi’s second stage. 
The same author tells us that the whole art of divination became 
independent of religion when Greek astronomy and astrology 
were introduced into India in the early centuries of our era; the 
Indian astrologer then took up divination, hitherto practised by 
the Atharva priest. It is of especial interest for our present case 
that in the Brihat Saszhita by Varahamihira (505—587), written 
about the middle of the sixth century, in which a summary of the 
Indian arts of divination is given, the auspicious or unlucky move- 


ments of crows are mentioned.') A work of the type of K., ac. 


I even belong to those heretics who are still far from being convinced of the existence 
of such a thing as the imdogermanische urzeit, — at least in that purely mechanical and 
subjective formula in which it is generally conceived. The work of Fxtst, however, is a 
laudable exception, perhaps the first sensible book written on this subject, and I read it 
from beginning to end with real pleasure. — In regard to the crow or raven, we find 
also other ideas connected with them than those of a soul-bird, in India as well as among 
other Indo-European peoples. In a legend connected with Rama, an Asura disguised as a 
crow appears to peck at Sita’s breast (H. Tuurston, /. ¢., p. 276, and Omens and Super- 
stitions of Southern India, p. 87, London, 1912). Among the southern Slavs, the crows are 
believed to be transformed witches (F. S. Krauss, Slavische Volksforschungen, pp. 57, 60, 
Leipzig, 1908); and in mediaeval legends, the devil occasionally assumes the shape of a 
raven. In Greek legend Apollo repeatedly appears in the disguise of a raven (O. KELLER, 
Die antike Tierwelt, Vol. H, p. 103). These various examples demonstrate that the raven 
as a divine bird cannot be solely explained as the embodiment of an ancestral soul. It 
seems to me that H. OnpensBere (Die Religion des Veda, pp. 76, 510) is right in assum- 
ing that the animals sent by the gods were those of a weird, demoniacal nature, and 
were, for this reason, themselves deified, while at a later time they became mere stewards 
to divine mandators. “The bird crying in the quarter of the fathers’ (the south), mentioned 
in the Rigveda, according to OLpENBERG, should be understood as one being despatched by 
the fathers. The document Pelliot lends substantial force to this argument. It is there 
expressed in plain and unmistakable words that the raven is a divine bird of celestial 
origin and supernatural qualities, and the messenger who announces the will of a deity, 
the Venerable One of the Gods (Lia btsux) ; compare the Preface to the Table, translated below. 

1) Ch. XIV is taken up by the auguries obtained from the wagtails (see H. Kurn’s 
translation in his Verspreide geschriften, Vol. I, p. 299, ’s-Gravenhage, 1913; on crows, 
ibid., pp. 180, 178). Regarding Varahamihira’s date of birth Mukensr in J. 4. S. B., 1912, 
pp: 275—8, 
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cordingly, must have been known at that time; but was it wuch 
earlier? JI am under the impression that KA. is hardly earler than 
the sixth or seventh century, perhaps contemporaneous with the 
Cakuna of Vasantaraja, which, according to Huurzscu (p. 27), is 
posterior to Varahamihira; the striking lack of thought and imagi- 
nation, and the somewhat flat treatment of the subject, plainly 
stamp K. as a late production. The absence of any mythological 
detail is a decided drawback; the religious function of the crow is 
not even set forth, and we remain entirely in the dark as to the 
religious concept of the bird in the India of that period. Scuinrner 
designated the little work a Buddhist retouch (Uberarbeitung) of a 
Brahmanic text. It seems to me to be neither the one nor the 
other. It cannot be yoked to any definite religious system; it takes 
root in the domain of folk-lore, and closely affiliates with those mani- 
fold branches of divination which, independent of any particular 
form of religion, are widely diffused from the shores of the Medi- 
terranean to almost the whole of continental Asia and the Malayan 


world. ') The tone and tenor of this text are not Buddhistic, nor 


1) T. S. Rarries (Te History of Java, Vol. Il, p. 70, London, 1830) tells, in 
regard to the ancient Javanese, that when the crop was gathered and the accustomed 
devotions performed, the chief appointed the mode and time of the departure of the horde 
from one place to another. On these occasions, the horde, after offering their sacrifices and 
feasting in an open plain, left the remains of their repast to attract the bird délunggdga 
(supposed to have been a crow or raven); and the young men shook the dnhtlung (a rude 
instrument of music still in use), and set up a shout in imitation of its cry. If the bird 
did not eat of the meal offered to it, or if it afterwards remained hovering in the air, 
perched quietly on a tree, or in its flight took a course opposite to that which the horde 
wished to pursue, their departure was deferred, and their prayers and sacrifices renewed. 
But when the bird, having eaten of its meal, flew in the direction of their intended jour- 
ney, the ceremony was concluded by slaying and burning a lamb, a kid, or the young of 
some other animal, as an offering of gratitude to the deity. Rarrims adds that the Dayak 
of Borneo still hold particular kinds of birds in high veneration, and draw omens from 
their flight and the sounds which they utter. Before entering on a journey. or engaging in 
war, head-hunting, or any matter of importance, they procure omens from a species of 


white-headed kite, and invite its approach by screaming songs, and scattering rice before it. 
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is there a particle of Buddhist color admixed with it. Nor is there 
in it much that could be styled specifically Indian, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the outward garb in which it is clothed; but 
most of the oracles could as well have been conceived in Greece 
or Rome. ') 

We may justly assume that K. was not the only work of its 


class, and that other Sanskrit books of an allied character may 


If these birds take their flight in the direction they wish to go, it is regarded as a favor- 
able omen; but if they take another direction, they consider it as unfavorable, and delay 
the business until the omens are more suitable to their wishes. See now Hosn and 
Mc Doveaun, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, Vol. 1, pp. 168—170, Vol. Il, p. 74 (London, 
1912). Omens are taken either from the flight or the cries of certain birds, such as the 
night-owl, the crow, ete. (W. W. SkEat, Malay Magic, p. 535, London, 1900). Among 
the tribes of the Philippines, bird omens play an extensive rédle. My colleague F. C. Coun, 
who has studied to a great extent their religious notions, kindly imparts the following 
information on the subject: “With the Batak, a pigmy people living in northern Palawan, 
the small sun bird known as sagwaysagway is considered the messenger of Diwata [evidently 
Skr. devata} Mendusa, the greatest of the nature spirits. Should this bird sing while they 
are on the trail, the Batak will return home, for evil is sure to follow if they continue 
their journey that day. Should the bird enter a dwelling and sing, the place is deserted. 
When a man desires to make a clearing in the jungle, he first addresses the sun bird, 
asking it to sing and give him the sign if it is a bad place to plant, but to be silent if 
it is a good plot for him to cultivate. Similar beliefs are entertained by the Tagbanua 
tribe which inhabits the greater part of Palawan.” Further information will be found in 
the publication of F. C. Conn, The Wild Tribes of Davao District, Mindanao, pp. 63, 
108, 158, 173 (Field Museum Anthr. Ser., Vol. XII, 1913). 

1) The Greeks distinguished five kinds of divination (ofwvier:x4) headed by auguration 
(76 opveorxom:ndv); Telegonos was the first to write on this subject (H. Diets, Betrdge 
eur Zuckungsliteratur des Okzidents und Orients 1, Abhandl. preuss, Akad., 1908, p. 4). 
The typical Homeric method of foretelling the future was by the actions and cries of 
omen-birds. In Homer, the omen-bird is generally an eagle, and is always sent by Zeus, 
Apollo, or Athene. Its actions are symbolical, and need no complicated augury for their 
interpretation (Hastines, Encyclopaedia of Religion, Vol. IV, p. 787). In Aristophanes’ 
Birds, Huelpides inquires what road is advised by a crow purchased at three obols. Ac- 
cording to Virgil and Horace, a crow coming from the left-hand side is of ill omen. In 
Works and Days by Hesiod it is said, “Do not let a house incomplete, otherwise a gar- 
rulous crow will perch on it and caw.” Even Hpiktet believed in the correctness of the evil 
prophecies of a raven (O. KELLER, Die antike Tierwelt, Vol. Ul, p. 97). Compare L. Hopr, 
Tierorakel und Orakeltiere in alter und neuer Zeit (Stuttgart, 1888); and W. R. Hauuipay, 
Greek Divination, a Study of its Methods and Principles (London, 1918). 
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then have existed in Tibet; ') for, with all the coincidences prevailing 
between KK. and the document Pelliot, there are, on the other hand, 
far-reaching deviations extant in the latter which cannot be ex- 
plained from K. First of all, however, the interdependence of the 
two texts should be insisted upon. The main subject of the two is 


identical; it is the method of obtaining omens from crows which 


is treated in both on the same principle. This principle is based 


on a combination of two elements, — orientation of the augur 
and time-reckoning according to the hours of the day; divination 
is determined by space and time. In regard to the division of space, 
the coincidence in the two documents is perfect; the nine”) points 
of the compass forming the framework in both are one and the 
same. Time calculation is likewise the same in principle, except 
that K. follows the Indian, the Table the Tibetan method, — a 
point discussed farther on. The ideas expressed by the oracles show 
far-reaching agreements in both, and move within the narrow boun- 
daries of a restricted area; no great imagination is displayed in 
them, they are rather commonplace and philistine, even puerile, 
but this is all that could be expected from this class of prophecy 
intended for the profanum volgus. Another feature which K. and 
the document of Pelliot have in common is the method of divining 


from the nature of the cries of the crow, independent of space and 


1) Writings of similar contents are still extant in modern Tibetan literature. BRIAN 
H. Hopeson (The Phoenix, Vol. I, 1870, p. 94), in a notice on the Literature of Tibet, 
mentions a book “Ditakh, by Chopallah [C‘os dpal?] Lama, at Urasikh; to interpret the 
ominous croaking of crows, and other inauspicious birds.” 

2) The number nine plays a great réle in systems of divination. In southern India, 
the belief prevails that ill luck will follow should an owl sit on the house-top, or perch 
on the bough of a tree near the house. One screech forebodes death; two screeches, success 
in any approaching undertaking; three, the addition by marriage of a girl to the family; 
four, a disturbance; five, that the hearer will travel. Six screeches foretell the coming of 
guests; seven, mental distress; eight, sudden death; and nine signify favorable results 
(E. Tuurston, Ethnographic Notes in Southern India, p. 281, Madras, 1906; and Omens 
and Superstitions of Southern India, p. 66, London, 1912). 
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time. The last six verses (24—29) of the prefatory note correspond 


in meaning to the conclusion of K.: “When a crow sounds the 


b 


tone ka-ka,”’ etc. It is a notable coincidence that in both texts five 


notes of the bird are enumerated in words imitative of its sounds, 
in XK. conceived from an Indian point of view, in document Pelliot 
nationalized in a Tibetan garb.') The character and quality of 
these tones, as well as the distinction between good and bad omens, 
necessarily lead to an effort toward reconciling the evil spirit which 
speaks through the organ of the bird. Offerings may counterbalance 
the mischievous effects of unlucky omens, — again a point on 
which the two texts are in harmony. 

The differentiation of the two, in the first place, is due to a 
technical feature. The text of K. is a literary production and an 
analytic account. What is offered in the document Pelliot is an ab- 
stract of this divinatory wisdom worked up into convenient tabular 
form, manifestly with a view to handy and practical use. Any one 
who had encountered the necessary experience by observing a crow 


in a certain direction at a certain time of the day was enabled to 


1) The number five is evidently suggested by the five elements, as shown by the five 
cries of the piagald, a kind of owl, distinguished according to the five eiements in the 
QCakuna of Vasantaraja (Hunrzscu, Prolegomena, p. 70). The beliefs in the omens of the 
owl in modern India are well set forth by E. Tuurston (Omens and Superstitions of 
Southern India, pp.65—67). The enmity between crow and owl in Indian folk-lore deserves 
a word of comment in this connection. Jascuxe (Dictionary, p. 374) refers to Suvarza- 
prabhasasitra as describing the crow as an inveterate enemy of the owl. In the Prajiadayda 
ascribed to Nagarjuna (ed. Cuanpra Das, p. 9, Darjeeling, 1896) occurs the saying: 
“Those formerly vanquished by an enemy do not wish any longer for friendship. Look 
how the crows set fire to the cave filled with owls and burn them to death.” In the same 
book (p. 8), the crows are credited with the killing of snakes. Compare also Subhashita- 
ratnanidhi 185 (ed. Csoma). The animosity of the crow toward the owl seems to be based 
on the observation of a natural fact. C. B. Cory (The Birds of Iltinois and Wisconsin, 
p. 548) has the following to say: “They seem to entertain an intense dislike to certain 
animals, especially an owl. Often the peaceful quiet of the woods is suddenly broken by 
the harsh excited ‘cawing’ of a flock of crows, who have discovered a bird of that species 
quietly enjoying his diurnal siesta, and the din rarely ceases until the hated bird has been 


driven from his concealment and forced to seek other quarters.” 
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read from this Table at a moment’s notice what consequence this 
event would entail on his person. The subject-matter, therefore, 
was arranged here somewhat differently; the offerings placed at 
the very end of K. make here the very opening, and justly so, 
because, in accordance with the practical purpose of the Table, it 
was essential for the layman, or rather the priest acting on his 
behalf, to ascertain the kind of reconciliatory offering in case of 
threatening ill luck. 

The greater fulness of the Table constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal divergences from K. In the latter, only five divisions of day- 
time are presented, while the Table offers double this number. This 
is infallible proof for the fact that the divination process revealed 
by the document Pelliot has been Tibetanized; it is by no means 
a translation from Sanskrit, but an adaptation based on some San- 
skrit work or works of the type of K., and freely assimilated to 
Tibetan thought. The Indian division of the day is abandoned; and 
the designations of the Tibetan colloquial language, as they are 
still partially in use, ') haye been introduced into the Table. It is 
self-evident that these ten periods are not equivalents of the three- 
hour Indian yaéma, but correspond to a double hour as found in 
China. In logical sequence these determinations run from about one 
o’clock at night to about nine o’clock in the evening. The plain 
Tibetan ‘names for the points of the compass are all retained, while 
the fancy Indian names appearing in K. are all dropped. An at- 
tempt at adaptation to Tibetan taste has been made in the oracles, 
The killing of a yak and heavy snowfalls, for instance, are affairs 


peculiar to Tibet. It is manifest also that the prognostics given in 


1) See G. Sanppere, Hand-book of Colloquial Tibetan, p. 162 (Calcutta, 1894), and 
C. A. Butt, Manual of Colloguial Tibetan, p. 110 (Calcutta, 1905), where other terms also 
are included; also A. Dxscopins, Essai de grammaire thibétaine, pp. 90—91 (Hong- 
kong, 1899). 
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the ‘Table, in a number of cases, are more definite and specific 
than those of A., which are rather monotonous and wearisome by 
frequent repetition of the same statement. Such repetitions, it is 
true, occur also in the Table (II, 2= IX, 3; I], 4=I1V, 7= VI, 
4; V, 6=IX, 1; VIII, 6 =X, 3), and there is certainly no waste 
of inventive power or exertion of ingenuity in this whole system. 
Apparently it appealed to the people of Tibet, where kindred ideas 
may have been in vogue in times prior to the infusion of Indian 


culture, ') and it is to this popularity that we owe the composition 


1) For the inhabitants of the Western and Eastern Women Kingdom, the latter a 
branch of the K‘iang, perhaps akin to the Tibetans, were in possession of a system of bird 
divination, niao pu iB fs (Sut shu, Ch. 83, and Z‘ang shu, Ch. 122; the two passages 
are translated by Rockutwt, The Land of the Lamas, pp. 339, 341, the former also by 
BusuEtL, Lhe Harly History of Tibet, p. 97, J. R. A. 8., 1880), which was based on 
the examination of a pheasant’s crop, — a process of divination certainly differing from 
what is described in our Tibetan texts. Nevertheless we may infer that the shamans of 
those peoples, especially as the Z‘ang shu states that to divine they go in the tenth month 
into the mountains scattering grain about and calling a flock of birds, paid a great deal of 
attention to birds. (Whether the inhabitants of the two Women Kingdoms spoke a Tibetan 


language seems doubtful. The Z‘ang shu has preserved to us three words of the language 


of the Hastern one: pin-¢siu oy Rt “sovereign” FB, kao-pa-l f=a ri] Ag “minis- 
ter’ ae AH. aud su-yi ERA Hee “shoe” FB . None of these is traceable to a Tibetan 


word known to us. The vocabulary is so widely different in the present Tibetan dialects 
that this may have been the case even in ancient times; at any rate, these three examples 
are not sufficient evidence for pronouncing a verdict. The word sw-y¢ (not contained in 


Gites and Pattapius) is explained by the Shi ming as quoted in K‘ang-hi’s Dictionary 


re rH it eg +h, “a word employed among the Hu”\. The Zang shu (Ch. 216 BP, 


p- 6a) relates that the great sorcerers po ch‘é pu oh Bey i (exactly corresponding to 
Tib. aba c‘e-po, “great sorcerer”), taking their place on the right-hand side of the Tibetan 
king, wore, during their prayer ceremonies, head-dresses in the shape of birds and girdles 
of tiger-skin (AK we \=s rth, Re i): while beating drums. ‘They certainly were 
shamans, as indicated by the very Chinese word ww and the style of their costume, and it 
is difficult to see what made BusurLi (Lhe Harly History of Tibet, p. 101, note 81) think 
that the po ch‘é pu would appear to have been a Buddhist. — Among the adherents of 
the Bon religion, transfiguration of saints into birds, and observation of and divination 
from birds’ voices, are prominent (see rGyal rabs bon-gyt abyun gnas, pp. 12, 18; regard- 
ing this work compare T‘oung Pao, 1901, p. 24); there the verse occurs, “Omens are 
derived from birds, trees, the four elements, hills and rocks; from these the voices of the 


Bon doctrine have arisen.” 


| 
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of this divination table in the colloquial language. This point marks 
the fundamental importance of the document elliot, which thus 
becomes the earliest document of the Tibetan vernacular that we 
have at present. And it is no small surprise to notice that the 
style of this text is thoroughly identical with that of the living 
language of the present day. Any one familiar with it will testify 
to the fact that he can perfectly understand this Table through 
the medium of his knowledge of colloquial Tibetan. The safest cri- 
terion for the correctness of this diagnosis is furnished by M. Bacor 
himself, who had doubtless mastered Tibetan conversation during 
his journeyings in the country, and, I venture to assume, was con- 
siderably aided by this knowledge in grasping correctly the mean- 
ing of the oracles in the Table. But let us not wholly rely on 
such impressionistic opinions, when the text of AK., written in the 
Tibetan wén li, the style of the early Buddhist translators, offers 
such a tempting opportunity for comparing analogous sentences of 
the two texts. In TJ. (Table) all oracles are concluded with the 
plain verb ston; in K. rtags-so or the periphrastic future tense 
with «agyur-ro are used, which do not occur in 7. in K. we read 
mes «tsig-par agyur-ro, “a conflagration will break out;’’ the same 
is plainly expressed in 7. by the words mye nan Zig on-bar ston. 
In K. ran-gi iie-bo on-bar agyur-ro; the same in T. giien Zig on- 
bar ston. In K. rlun cen-po abyun-bar agyur-ro; the same in T. 
rlun ldan-bar ston, etc. 7. has the plain and popular words through- 
out, as tab-mo for akrug-pa, bza bea (‘food and drink”) for bza 
dan skom-pa in K., and, as shown, in the names of the quarters | 
and divisions of the day. Note that the termination o denoting the 
stop, and restricted to the written language (discussed farther on), is 
absent in document elliot; there is always ston, not ston-no, and 


at the end of the preface ston yin. 
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As to the time of the authorship of document Pelliot, there can 
be no doubt that in the same manner as K. it is a production of 
the ninth century. This is, first of all, proved by the date of K., 
which at the time of its introduction and translation was a live 
source impressing the minds of the people, and hence gave the 
impetus to further developments of the subject in a manner tangible 
and palatable to the nation. Only at a time when the impression 
of these things was deep, and the practice of such beliefs was still 
fresh and vigorous, was the cast of these notions in the direct and 
plastic language of the people possible. Secondly, the antiquity of 
our document is evidenced by palaeographic and phonetic traits 
(discussed hereafter) occurring in other writings of equal age; it 
ranges in that period of language which is styled by the scholars 
of Tibet “old language” (brda rin). Thirdly, there is the circum- 
stantial evidence, the discovery of the document in the cave of 
Tun-huang by M. Pelliot (see p. 2). 

Let us note en passant that the Indian system of crow augury 
has been transmitted also to China. H. Dora in his excellent book 
‘Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine” (pt. 1, Vol. II, p. 257, 
Shanghai, 1912), has revealed a Chinese text on bird divination 
which plainly betrays its connection with K. It is based in the 
same manner on the division of the day into five parts and on 
the local orientation of the cardinal points, eight of which are 
given by Dorn. The presages are identical in tone with those of 
K. and document elliot; we meet predictions of wind and rain, 
disputes, threatening of a disaster, reception of a visit, death of a 
~ domestic animal, recovery of a lost object, malady, happy events, 
growth of fortune, gifts, arrival of a friend or a stranger, etc., 


without reference to any specific Chinese traits. ') 


1) In regard to beliefs in crow and raven in China, the reader may be referred to 
Dr Groot, The Religious System of China, Vol. V, pp. 638—640; J. F. Davis, China, 
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The Preface to the Table. 


As M. Bacot’s rendering of the preface accompanying the Table 
is in need of a revision, | take the liberty to offer a new trans- 
lation of it,*) discussing in the notes the chief points in which my 
opinion deviates from that of M. Bacor. A Lama, bsT'an-pa du- 
Idan by name, has been consulted by this gentleman, and has jotted 
down for him a number of notes, explaining certain phrases in the 
colloquial language. These notes are reproduced on pp. 447—448 
of the essay of M. Bacot, but apparently have not been utilized. 
Most of the Lama’s comments are correct, a few are wrong, and 
some, though wrong, are yet interesting. Anything of interest in 
his explanations is embodied in the notes which follow. It may not 
be amiss to give here a transliteration of the text, in order to 
enable the reader to compare my translation with it immediately. 
In M. Bacov’s edition, the text (in Tibetan characters) appears as 
prose; but it is very essential to recognize its metrical composition. 
The metre is rigorously adhered to in the twenty-nine verses, and 
is +vcv tu +4, a dactyl followed by two trochees (the signs 


— and ~ denote merely accentuated and unaccentuated, not long 


Vol. If, p. 98 (London, 1857); J. Doourrriy, Social Life of the Chinese, p. 571 (Lon- 
don, 1868). The subject is still in need of special investigation. Crows and ravens are cer- 
tainly very far from being exclusively birds of ill omen or productive of evil, as De Groor 
is inclined to think; on the contrary, the raven was even the emblem of filial piety, and 
the appearance of one of red color was a lucky augury, foreboding the success of the Chou 
dynasty (CHavannes, Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien, Vol. I, p. 226). Other 
augur birds, as the mainah (Lecce, J'ke Chinese Classics, Vol. V, pt. Il, p. 709; Warrers, 
Tissays on the Chinese Language, p. 444; and Forxe, Lun-héng, pt. TI, p. 3) and the 
magpie, who knows the future (Forkn, /.c., pt. I, p. 358; pt. II, p. 126), must be equally 
taken into consideration. : 

1) In a bibliographical notice of M. Bacor’s study (Revue de histoire des religions, 
1913, p. 122) it is remarked, “Un curieux préambule mériterait d’étre tiré au clair; mais 


il ne semble plus compris aujourd’hui.” 
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and short syllables).') A. H. Franckn?) observes that in Ladakhi 
poetry the dactyl is rather frequent, arising from a dissyllabic com- 
pound with a suffix. This certainly holds good of all Tibetan dia- 
lects and also of the written language. In this composition, all the 
dactyls are formed by the particle ni coupled with a trochaic ele- 
ment. It is curious that all verses are constructed in the same 
manner, having this ni in the third syllable (compare note to 


V. 19). At the same time, there is obviously a cesura after nz. *) 


Text of the Preface. 


(The accents denote the metre.) 
1 p°6-rog ni myt-t mgon 
2 dran-sron ni lha-1 bka 
3 byan abrog ni abron sa-t rkyén 
4 yul-gi ni dbiis mtb di 
5 lhad btsun ni bda(+- a) *) skad skyél 
6 p'ydgs brgyad ni ltén dan dai 
7 ,an ton ni tdbs gsum gsitis 


8 gtor-ma ni byd-la gtdér 


1) On Tibetan metrics compare H. Bucku, Beitriige zur tibelischen Grammatik, 
Lexikographie und Metrik (Anhang zu den Abhandl. der preussischen Akademie, 1908, 
pp. 53—63). The author justly emphasizes that in the study of Tibetan works the metre is 
to be investigated in the first line, and that it should be kept in mind in all text-critical 
and grammatical questions; but he overlooks the fact that this principle had been fully 
brought into effect by the present writer in Hin Stéihugedicht der Bonpo (Denkschriften 
Wiener Akademie, 1900), where textual criticism is fundamentally based on metrical con- 
siderations and statistical tables of the various metres. 

2) Sketch of Ladakhi Grammar, p. 7 (Calcutta, 1901). 

3) My reading of the text is based only on the edition of M. Bacor, the general 
accuracy of which there is no reason to doubt. Not having had the privilege of checking 
it with the original, I do not hold myself responsible for eventual errors which may have 
crept in there. In V. 20, gsav, printed in M. Bacot’s text, is apparently a misprint for 
gsan; lhin (V: 24), for Tei (as in V. 6). 


4) This graphic peculiarity is explained below, under the heading “Palaeographic Traits.” 
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9 ts°6-ts‘o ni ydns-su gyts 

10 lha-t ni p'ydg-du abil 

11 grdags dgu-r ni ltds myt bltd (+ a) ') 
12 bzdn nan ni ltas-su gsin 

13 dran-sron ni lhé adsin la 

14 lha ston ni ginén-bat bydé (+ a)") 
15 mu sman ni gién-gis gsiins 

16 dran in ni brtdn-por stén 

17 p6-rog ni dgiin-gi byd 

18 addb drug ni gig drug pa (-+ a) ‘) 
19 lhé yul ni mto-du p yin 

20 dmyig rno ni sidn gsan bas 

21 lha-i ni man-hag stin 

22 myt rtog ni getg-ma mets 

23 yid ces ni séms rton cig 

24 pydys brgyad ni ltén dan: dgi 

25 lhon lhon ni bzedn-por stin 

26 tdg tag ni abrin-du stdin 

27 krag krag ni rins-par ston 

28 krég krog ni grog yons smra 


29 jw jiu ni bar ston yin. 


Translation. 


The Raven is the protector of men, 

And the officiating priest (carries out) the order of the gods. 
(Sending him, the Raven) into the middle of the country, 
Where he has occasion for feeding on yak-flesh in the out- 
lying pasture-lands, 

The Venerable of the Gods conveys (his will) by means of the 
sound-language (of the Raven). 


1) This graphic peculiarity is explained below under the heading “Palaeographie Traits.”’ 
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When in the eight quarters, making nine with the addition of 
the zenith, 

He (the Raven) sounds his notes, the three means (to be observed) 
are explained as follows: 

The offering must be presented to the bird (the Raven), 

And it should be a complete feeding in each instance. 

(In this manner, the offering) is given into the hands of the 
god (or gods). 

As to the omens, they are not drawn from the mere cries: (of 
the Raven), 

But in the announcement of the omens a distinction is made 
between wood and evil cries. 

The officiating priest is in possession of the knowledge of the gods, 
He teaches (the orders of) the gods, and it is the bird who is 
his helpmate (in this task). 

The remedies for warding off the demons are announced by the 
helpmate. 

Truthful in his speech, he proves trustworthy, 

For the Raven is a bird of Heaven; 

He is possessed of six wings and six pinions. 

Thanks to his visits above in the land of the gods, 

His sense of sight is keen, and his hearing is sharp. 

(Hence he is able) to teach (mankind) the directions of the gods. 
There is for man but one method of examining (the sounds of 
the Raven), 

And may you hence have faith and confidence (in his auguries)! 
In the eight quarters, making nine with the addition of the 
zenith, (the following sounds of the Raven occur:) 

The sound lhon lhon foretells a lucky omen, 


The sound t'ag t'ag forebodes an omen of middle quality. 
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27 The sound krag krag foretells the coming of a person from a 


distance. 
28 The sound krog krog announces the arrival of a friend. 


29 The sound ,iw ,iw is an augury of any future event (as indi- 


cated in the Table). 


‘NOTES. 


V. 1, The raven p‘o-rog is still called cos skyor (Skr. dharmapala), “pro- 
tector of religion” (G. SanpBerG, Hand-book of Colloquial Tibetan, p. 170). 
The word mgon is employed in the sense of Sanskrit na@tha. Our text gives 
the word only in the form p‘o-rog, while in K. the form bya-rog is used 
exclusively. The latter, as shown by Mahavyutpatti, seems to be the recog- 
nized form of the written language, while p‘o-rog seems to be more popular ; 
the latter occurs, for example, in the Tibetan prose version of the Avadana- 
kalpalata, which has been written for children. The distinction of bya-rog as 
“crow,” and p‘o-rog as “raven,” is based on the Sanskrit-Tibetan dictionary — 
Amarakosha (T. ZACHARIAE, Die indischen Worterbiicher, p. 18), where Tib. 
bya-rog is the equivalent of Skr. vayasa (“crow”), and Tib. p‘o-rog that of 
Skr. drona (“raven’’), the two words being treated in different stanzas (ed. of 
Vidyabhusana, Bibl. ind., p. 134, Caleutta, 1941). 

The word bya-rog appears twice in the Mahavyutpatti, section on birds 
(Tanjur, Sutra, Vol. 123, fols. 265b, 266a, Palace edition), — first, as translation 
of Skr. dhvanksha, “crow” (in Amarakosha rendered by sgra ldan), where 
the synonyms spyi-brtol-can (the Palace edition writes sbyi-rtol-can\, “the 
impudent one,” and k‘va, are added; second, as rendering of Skr. dronakaka, 
“raven,” while the Skr. kaka and vaéyasa are rendered by Tib. wa (not noted 
with this meaning in our dictionaries), evidently an imitative sound, in the 
same manner as Tib. k°va, k‘va-ta, and k‘a-ta, “raven,” and ko-wag, a word 
expressive of the voice of the raven. In Se ti ts‘ing wén kien py Ae le 
D4 he (Ch. 30, p. 25) the following distinctions are made: k‘a-ta corresponds 
to wu-ya A= AB, Manchu gaha, Mongol kéryd; Tib. bya-rog, to ts‘e-ya 
FSA AB. Manchu holon gaha, Mongol khong kéryd; Tib. p‘o-rog, to hua po ya 


AL, ire Ae, (“raven with colored neck”), Manchu ayan gaha, Mongol torok 
kivyd. In the Appendix to this dictionary (Ch. 4, p. 12) we find Tib. bya- 
rog = kuan Ps (according to GiLEs a species of stork), Manchu sungkeri gowara 
(according to Sacuarov a kind of large horned owl); and Tib. ka-ka= hu 
k'ua ying ep [es Ke. Manchu hurkun géwara. In these two cases the 


Tibetan names seem to be artificial productions made ad hoc in order to 
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translate the Manchu words. The Polyglot List of Birds in Turki, Manchu 
and Chinese, published by E. D. Ross (Mem. A. S. B., Vol. II, No. 9, 1909), 
though in general a useful work, is incomplete in that the Appendix of the 
Polyglot Dictionary, containing about two hundred more names of birds, has 
not been utilized at all. For future work of this kind the following suggestions 
may be offered in regard to the methods of obtaining identifications of bird- 
names. In my opinion, it is an incorrect procedure, in most cases, to try to 
identify any Oriental bird-name with a species of our own ornithological 
nomenclature, because our scientific research has made out infinitely more 
species of birds than there are words for the species in any language; all we 
can hope for, at the best, is to establish the genus, and in many cases we have 
to be content to ascertain the family. Take, for example, the case of crow or 
raven, a popular name embracing a large family of birds, Corvidae. In 1877 
A. Davin and M. E. OustaLet (Les oiseaux de la Chine, p. 366) stated that 
nearly two hundred species of it were known on the globe, and twenty-seven 
from China. At present we certainly know many more in addition. (A. Laus- 
MANN, Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse der Reise von G. Merzbacher, Abhandlun- 
gen der bayerischen Akademie, 1913, pp. 37--42, enumerates ten genera of 
the family Corvidae from the region of the Tien Shan.) Who can name those 
- twenty-seven species in Chinese? Nobody. Our species are made from points 
of view which are entirely foreign to the minds of Oriental peoples. They see 
different “kinds,” where our ornithologist may establish one species; and they 
may have one word, where we are forced to admit different species, and even 
genera; and they may even take the male and female of the same species for 
two distinct birds. It is further necessary to disillusion our minds regarding 
the production of the K‘ien-lung lexicographers, which must be handled with 
great caution and pitiless criticism: it teems with artificial makeshifts in Man- 
chu, Tibetan, and Mongol, which are not genuine constituents of these languages, 
and is vitiated by numerous blunders in spelling, which are to be corrected. 
The compilers were philologists, not zodlogists; and their combinations of bird- 
names in the various languages offer no guaranty that these refer to really 
identical genera, not to speak of species, the greater probability in each case 
being that the species are entirely different (thus, for instance, as may be 
determined, in the majority of Tibetan and Chinese bird-names). — Tib. bya 
rug means “the black bird,” and p‘o-rog “the male black one.” There is a 
dialectic form ,o-rog, ,o-lag (Watsu, Vocabulary of the Tromowa Dialect of 
Tibetan, pp. 11, 28, Calcutta, 1905), with the prefixed ,a (here ,o in conse- 
quence of vowel-attraction) forming nouns (SCHIEFNER, Mélanges asiatiques, 
Vol. J, p. 362; and MAInwaRInG, Grammar of the Rong | Lepcha| Language, 
p- 411). In meaning and grammatical formation this ,o-rog corresponds to 
Lolo a-nye, “the black one,” i. e. the raven (T‘oung Pao, 1912, p. 13). The 


common raven, somewhat larger than the European species, is ubiquitous in 
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Tibet. Some remarks on it are made by P. Lanpon (Lhasa, Vol. 1, p. 404, 
London, 1905). According to H. v. Scatagintweir (J. R. A. S., 1863, p. 15), 
it occurs even in the ice-regions of the greatest elevation of the Himalaya: 
“some of the species of corvus tibetanus accompanied us during our ascent of 
the Ibi Gamin peak up to our highest encampment at 19,326 feet.” Of espe- 
cial interest with reference to the present case is the following observation of 
Tuomas MANNING, who travelled in Tibet 18141—42 (C. R. Marxuam, Narra- 
lives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet, etc., p. 249, London, 1876): 
“Many of the ravens about this lake, and many in Lhasa, emit a peculiar and 
extraordinary sound, which I call metallic. It is as if their throat was a metal 
tube, with a stiff metal elastic musical spring fixed in it, which, pulled aside 
and let go, should give a vibrating note, sounding like the pronunciation of 
the word poing, or scroong, with the lips protruded, and with acertain musical 
accent. The other is similar to that of the ravens in Europe, yet still has 
‘something of the metallic sound in it. Whether there be two species of ravens 
here, or whether it be that the male and female of the same species have 
each their peculiar note, I cannot say.” 


V. 2. Who is the draz-srom (corresponding to Skr. rishi)? The Lama 
bs'T'an-pa du-ldan, whose explanatory notes in Tibetan have been published by 
M. Bacor, on p. 447 comments that the raven p‘c-rog is “the raven staying 


? 


-near the head of Vishnu,” and that Vishnu should be understood by the term 
risht. It is certainly the mythical bird Garuda, being the vehicle (vahanc) of 
Vishnu, which crossed the Lama’s mind, and it will be demonstrated farther 
on (V. 18) that an assimilation between Raven and Garuda has indeed taken 
place in Tibet (in the Cakuna of Vasantaraja the Garuda commands the kaka 
as an omen-bird: Huitzscu, Prolegomena, p. 44). The beginnings of such an 
adjustment are visible even in our text when, in V. 17—18, it is said that. the 
Raven is a bird of Heaven, and possessed of six wings and six pinions; he is, 
in a word, looked upon as a solar bird. Nevertheless, he is not identical with 
the Garuda, and I do not believe that the Lama’s explanation is correct. Above 
all, dvraz-sroz cannot be identified with Vishnu or any other god; for he is 
the person who executes the orders of the gods (V. 2; in this sense, at least, 
it seems to me, the passage should be understood), who has the knowledge of 
the gods (/ha adsin, V. 13), and who teaches the gods (lha ston, V.14). The 
Raven is his helpmate (gien-pa, V. 14), and he announces the will and the 
wishes of the gods transmitted by the divine bird. The dra#-srov, accordingly, 
is a person with a priestly function; and I should almost feel tempted to pro- 
pose for the word, in this case, the translation “seer” or “augur.” It is the 
cakunika of the Sanskrit texts who is designated also gurw and dcaryu 
(Huttzscu, Prolegomena, p. 6). Moreover, we know that the word draz-sron 


has obtained among the Lamas a meaning like “officiating priest, sacrificant,” 
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JASCHKE (Dictionary, p. 261) states sub voce, “At present the Lama that 
offers sbyin-sreg [a burnt-offering, Skr. homa| is stated to bear that name, 
and while he is attending to the sacred rites, he is not allowed to eat anything 
but dkar-zas [white food, like milk, curd, cheese, or butter].’’ Inevitably 
we must assume that our Table was not directly used by the laity, but that 
it was placed in charge of a priest who had due control over supernatural 
events. The layman who had encountered the vision of a raven applied to him 
for the proper oracle to be ascertained -from the chart, and particularly, if 
necessary, for the making of the required offering, which was a ritual act 
along established rules. The Lama who fulfilled: this function was called the 
dran-sroz. The origin of this word is explained in the work sGra sbyor (quoted 
above, p. 19; Tanjur, Stitra, Vol. 124, fol. 6b) by the sentence kaya-vak- 
manobhir-riju-cete itt rishi, rendered into Tibetan thus: lus daz wag dar yid 
drar-por gnas-siz sroz-bas-na dranr-sror cen-po zes btags, “he who in regard 
to his body (actions), speech, and heart, remains straight and keeps them 
straight, is designated a great Rishi.” Hence it follows that in the minds of 
the Tibetans the compound dran-sroi is formed of the words drai-po (Skr. 
riju, “straight,” in the literal and moral sense) and the verb srof-ba, “to 
straighten,” and that the Tibetan interpretation is “one who is straight, up- 
right in his conduct.” Another definition given in the same work is “one who 
is possessed of knowledge” (ses-pa-dan-ldan-pa). The notion of “hermit” given 
in our Tibetan dictionaries is apparently not implied in the Tibetan defini-- 
tions. It will thus be noticed that the literal interpretation of the word, “one 


? 


who straightens out affairs in a straight manner,” could result in the develop- 
ment of the notion “one who straightens out affairs relating to sacrifice, 


augury or divination,” 


V. 3. Tib. byan abrog is identified by M. Bacor with the well-known 
term byan t'an, “the northern table-lands.’ The two expressions are evidently 
synonymous (compare VASILYEV, Geography of Tibet, in Russian, p. 11, St. Pet., 
1895). Byan abrog appears as one of the thirteen districts assigned by the 
Mongol emperors to the hierarchs of Sa-skya (dPag bsam ljon bzaii, p. 159, 1.1); 
but I do not believe that a definite locality in the geographical sense is here 
intended, any more than I believe that the word dbus (“centre”) in the following 
verse need refer particularly to the Tibetan province of that name. The term 
byan tar is also a general designation for uncultivated pastoral high lands 


? 


(the proper meaning of tam is not “plain, steppe,” as given in our dictiona- 
ries, but “plateau”), in opposition to ron tai, the low lands of the valleys. 
The former is the habitat of pastoral tribes; the latter, the seat of the agri- 
culturists. ‘Ihe first element in byaw tam, in all likelihood, was not originally 
the word byan, “north,” but the word ljan, “green” (bya and ljan are 


both sounded jan; ljan tan, “green plateau,” is the name of a province in 
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mNa-ris akK‘or-gsum, according to H. v. ScuLaGINTWEItT, Glossary of Tibelan 
Geographical Terms, J. R. A. S., Vol. XX, 1863, p. 13); for in Ladakh, for 
instance, the people apply the word bya tai to the district of Ru-tog, situ- 
ated on their eastern border, in the sense that it is more bleak and unre- 
claimed than their own sheltered and less elevated valleys (compare H. STRACHEY, 
J. A. S. B., Vol. XVII, 1848, p. 331). The same evidently holds good for our 
text, for, in understanding bya abrog literally, it would be unintelligible why 
the Raven despatched into the centre of the country should be supposed to 
gain his livelihood in the pastures of the north. The “centre,” it should be 
understood, may be any settlement in Tibet with a sedentary farming popu- 
lation; and the term byan abrog may refer to any nomadic district in its prox- 
imity where the Raven stands a better chance for his food than among the 
husbandmen. ‘The word “centre” is probably chosen in view of the nine quar- 
ters which come into question for the Raven’s flight; he has to start from a 
centre to make for the various directions. In regard to man, the cultivated 
land is conceived of as being centrally located, and surrounded on its outskirts 
by the wild mountains with their grassy plateaus suitable for cattle-raising. 
The tribal and social division of the Tibetan people into these two distinct 
groups of agriculturists and cattle-breeders meets its outward expression in the 
juxtaposition of the word-groups denoting ,,valley” and ,,mountain” (,,pasture,” 
, plateau”), the one pertaining to cultivation, the other to everything uncultivated 
or of wild nature. The “valley pig’ (lui pag) is the domestic pig, a seden- 
tary animal found only among the farmers, but never among the nomads; 
while the “mountain pig” (ri pag) is the wild boar: hence 7 and abbre- 
viated into the prefix r-, with predilection, enters into the names of wild 
animals (W. Z. K. M., Vol. XIII, 1900, p. 206). 

In regard to the yak-flesh we may remember the passage of the T'‘ang 
shu (BusHEett, The Early History of Tibet, p. 7): “When they entertain 
envoys from foreign countries, they always bring out a yak for the guest 
himself to shoot, the flesh of which is afterwards served at the banquet.” In 
the legends of the Buryat, the crow is invited by people to take part in a meal 
furnished by a slaughtered ox (CHANGALOV and ZATOPL’AYEV, bypaTCKiA cKasKu 
u nopbpbA, pp. 17, 21, Irkutsk, 1889). 


V. 5. Tib. dha btsun, correctly translated by M. Bacor “le dieu vénérable,” 
would correspond to Skr. devabhadanta. It is notable that the coming of lha 
bisun is the very first prediction appearing in the Table when the raven’s 
voice sounds in the east during the first watch. His name appears again in 
Table VII, 6, where it is said that “the helper, or the assistance of the Ven- 
erable One (bisun-pat-giien), will come.” (I do not believe with M. Bacor that 
these words mean ,,un parent de distinction.” In fact, M. Bacor sides with me 


in this opinion, for in Table V, 3, he very aptly and correctly renders the term 
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given lha by ,,dieu protecteur”’). The helper is referred to in V.15 (gen), and 
the expression gvien-bat bya (“the helping bird”) in V. 14 leaves no doubt 
that the raven is meant. It seems futile for the present to speculate on the 
nature of this deity called lha bisun. All we may infer from this text is, that 
he seems to be a supreme god presiding over the /ha, that he resides in the 
region of the gods (/ha yul, V. 19), and that he reveals his will to mankind 
through the Raven, his messenger, whom he sends down on earth. On the 
whole, I am inclined to regard this deity as a native Tibetan concept, not as 


an adaptation to an Indian notion; possibly he is identical with the Spirit of 


Heaven K mi invoked by the Tibetan shamans, according to Kiu T'ang shu 
(Ch. 196 £, p. 1b). — As regards the name lha btsun, an analogous expres- 
sion is met in Taoism in the name of the deity T‘en tsun Kk 23 (or Yiian 
shi Tien tsun, the first of the three divinities forming the trinity of the Three 
Pure Ones —= ia): Tib. dha and Chin. tien correspond in meaning, both 
serving for the translation of Skr. deva; and Tib. biswn and Chin. tsun, as 
already recognized by ABEL-REMUSAT and SCHIEFNER (Mélanges’ asiatiques, 
Vol. I, p. 340), are identical words. 

M. Bacor translates, “Le dieu vénérable accompagne la parole qu’il prend 
avec lui,” by taking bda for the verb bda-ba. Even granted that the latter 
could have this meaning, the construction of the sentence remains ungram- 
matical, and the rendering gives no sense. In these ancient texts we must be 
mindful of the fact that spellings at variance with modern usage occur, or, in 
other words, that different phonetic conditions are fixed in writing. ‘There is 
no difficulty in seeing that bda here stands for the common mode of writing 
brda; and brda skad is a very frequent compound, which, as correctly inter- 
preted by JAscHkE, means (1) language expressed by signs or gestures, (2) lan- 
guage expressed by words. Here it refers to the prophetic sounds or language 
of the Raven by means of which the Venerable One of the Gods conveys 
(skyel) his will and wishes. 


V. 6. In the commentary of the Lama (p. 447), where the verses of the 
text, which are explained, are repeated in larger type, this verse terminates 
with the word beu, so that the Lama brings out ten quarters, adding the 
nadir (“the region of the ‘lu, the land below”) as the tenth; but this is 
evidently a slip which occurred in the copy taken by or for the Lama. 


V. 7. The expression ,a/% ton presents some difficulties, as it is evidently 
an archaic and antiquated term not recorded in our dictionaries. The Lama 
maintains silence about it. M. Bacor has tentatively proposed to take it in the 
sense of ,a/% dan-po, and renders the sentence, “Le meilleur est d’énoncer les 
trois moyens.” But this is an entirely un-Tibetan way of speaking, and 
M. Bacot’s conception of the sentence contradicts the iron rules of Tibetan 
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word-position. Such a translation would only be permissible if- the reading 
were abs gsum gsuns ,an dan-po (red). Aside from this, the identification of 
an ton with jaw dan is hardly acceptable; it is not supported by any native 
dictionary, nor can it be upheld by any phonetic law. Further, the Sanskrit- 
Tibetan hybrid, in the written language usually ,a/i-gi daii-po (more rarely 
yan dan), has only the meaning of the ordinal numeral “the first’? (in the 
enumeration of a series), while in the sense of “first quality, best,” it isa very 
vulgar expression of the colloquial language, about the equivalent of Pidgin- 
English “number one.” A few considerations may place us on the right track 
as to the meaning of the phrase. The preceding verse, “in the eight quarters 
etc.,” demands a verb; in looking up the parallel passages of K., we notice 
that each of the determinations of the quarters is followed there by the words 


’ 


skad sgrogs na, “if (ihe crow) sounds its voice,” and this is what is appar- 
ently required and intended in this passage. In this case we recognize in ton 
the verb gto’ (compare sod for gsod in Table II, 8; VI, 2, and the phonetic 
remarks below). which, as shown by JAscike (Dictionary, pp 19a, 209a), is 
indeed used in this sense in Ladakhi: skad tan-ce, “to utter sounds;” kw-co, 
bé-ra tan-ce, “to raise, to set up a cry.” But the phrase in question occurs 
also in writing, like many others given by JAscHKE as dialectic expressions; a_ 
number of those could be compiled from the prose version of Avadanakalpalata, 
The word ,av (probably derived from the Sanskrit particle a/iga, pw. “anru- 
fend oder auffordernd”) means “cry, clamor.” Sarat CHANpRA Das (Dictionary, 
p. 1347) cites an example of this kind, without translating it, in the sentence 
mi-yis bos kyan jan mi k°ug, which evidently means, “Although the man 
called, his cries did not draw any attention.” GoLsTUNSKI, in his Monroacko- 
pyecki caosapb (Vol. I, p. 7b), assigns to Mongol am, which has several other 
meanings, also the significance “shouting of fighters, cries of camels and don- 
keys.” It is the same thing when JAscHKE quotes ,a/ as an interjection with 
the meaning “well, then! now, then! eh bien!” It isan exclamation. Another 
use of ,a7 not noticed heretofore seems to be traceable to the same origin. 
,An appears as a particle joined to the imperative with or without cig, as well 
as to the prohibitive. In Bya c‘os (see note to V. 28), p. 39, we meet five 
times with sog av. In sLob giier byed ts‘ul-gyi bslab bya le ts‘an gitis, a small 
work published by the monastery Kumbum (sKu abum), we have sgrims sig 
an (fol. 6), gnas-par gyis sig jan (fol. 7), ma byed jai (fol. 10), ma rgyugs 
jan (fol. 14), and many other examples. The meaning seems to correspond to 
French done (German doch) in connection with an imperative, and this appli- 
cation seems to be derived from the original significance “cry, exclamation.” In 
the case above, ,av is used as a noun synonymous with the word skad of K., 
and refers to the cries of the raven which he emits (gto/) in his flight toward 
the various quarters. The phrase ,a/ to’ linked to the preceding verse is the 


psychological subject governed by (abs gsum gsuiis: the augury derived from 
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the sounds of the raven voiced in the eight quarters is explained as consisting 
of three means or modes of procedure. ‘The explanation is inspired by the 
Venerable of the Gods. ‘The three means are the offering (glor-ma, Skr. bali), 
the discrimination between good and evil cries (and accordingly auguries), and 
the oracle proclaimed by the priest, with his superior knowledge of the super- 
natural. 


V. 8. Tib. gtor-ma gtor-ba (as ltas lta-ba in V. 14) is a hendiadys 
favorite in Tibetan and other Indo-Chinese languages. A. Conrapy (Hine indo- 
chinesische Causativ-Denominativ-Bildung, p. 81, Leipzig, 1896) has given a 
number of good examples of this kind; others occur in Lin Sithngedicht der Bonpo, 
l. c., p. 27. Compare the synonyms of the crow given in Amarakosha (I. ¢.), — 
balipushta and balibhuj, — and the Tibetan synonyms gtor-mas rgyas and gtor 
za in the “Dictionary of the French Missionaries,” p. 86. Several others enu- 
merated in the Jatter may be explained from Amarakosha: as ac‘i-med = 
arishta; gan gso = parabhrid; lan cig skyes = sakritpraja, which accordingly 
does not mean “né une seule fois,” but “one bearing young but once a year;” 
bdag sgrog (in the translation of Amarakosha, sgrogs-pai bdag-nid-can) = 
atmag hosha. 


V. 9. M. Bacot translates, “Plus il y en a d’espéces, mieux cela vaut.” 
He seems to have thought of ts‘o (“number, host’), but, as already remarked 
by JAscuKke, this word hardly ever stands alone; in fact, it is only used as a 
suffix denoting a plural. As shown by the context, ts‘o is written for gts‘o 
(“to feed, nourish’’), and the duplication indicates the repeated action. Also the 
Lama, as shown by the wording of his comment, takes ts‘o as a verb by 
saying that all birds ts‘o-nas eat the offering; but, as he merely repeats (s‘o 
in the same spelling as in the text, it is not clear in which sense he under- 
stands the verb. Gyis certainly is the imperative of bgyid-pa. V. 8 and 10 
have been correctly rendered by M. Bacor. 


V. 40. The Lama understands this verse, ‘The raven is a bird soaring in 
the sky” (nam Idin-gi bya), and possibly thinks again of the Garuda. It 
seems to me that the Raven as a bird of Heaven is understood to be the 
messenger sent down from heaven, as previously set forth, and it implies also 
that he is of celestial origin, as specified in V. 19. 


V. 114. Tib. grags is not used here in the sense of ,,glory,” but with the 
literal meaning “cry, outcry, clamor;” it is derived from the verb s-grog-pa, 
(“to call, to shout”), which is identical with Chinese kiao HS}. (“to call out; 
the cries of certain animals and birds”), in the same manner as Tib, s-grog- 


pa (“to bind”) = Chin. kiao a (“to bind”), and Tib. a-grogs-pa (from grogs, 


oe ~ 
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“friend, to be associated”) = Chin. kiao aE, “to be. united, friendship, inter- 
course” (compare A. Conravy, Kine indochinesische Causativ-Denominatir- 
Bildung, pp. VII, VIII, Leipzig, 4896). Hua « yi yw (Hirth’s copy in the Royal 
Library of Berlin, Ch. 14, p. 67b) correctly renders Tibetan grag by ming 
HE. — Tib. dgur is not the word “crooked,” as M. Bacor thinks, but is to 
be analyzed into dgu-r, terminative of dgu (“nine, many”, and_ particle 
expressing the plural (Foucaux, Grammaire de la langue tibétaine, p. 27; 
A. Scurerner, Ueber Pluralbezeichnungen im Tibetischen, § 23, in Mém. 
Acad. de St.-Pétersbourg, Vol. XXV, N°. 1, 1877). The question may be raised 
Whether grags-dgu denotes the various kinds of cries of the raven, of an in- 
definite number, or whether exactly nine sounds are understood. It would be 
rather tempting to assume the latter possibility, and to set the nine sounds 
in relation with the nine quarters; but at the end of the Preface only five 
sounds of the raven are enumerated in accordance with K. Again, the fact 
that this section of the Preface is preceded by the verse, “In the eight quar- 
ters, making nine with the zenith,” leads one to think that, besides the series 
of five, a series of nine sounds, corresponding to the nine quarters, may have 
simultaneously existed, and that the matter is confused in this text. A posi- 
tive decision on this point, however, cannot be reached, and I prefer to regard 
dgu as a mere designation of the plural. 


V. 12. As plainly stated in the first horizontal column of the Table, an 
offering is necessary whenever the voice of the Raven sounds illluck. M. Bacor 
translates this verse, “Le bon et le mauvais, aprés qu’on l’a vu, qui en parle?” 
He accordingly accepts sw as interrogative pronoun, while it is evidently the 
particle of the terminative belonging to /tas. Such slips are certainly excus- 
able, and have been committed by other translators. Thus, for example, 
K. ScaLagintwelt (Die Lebensbeschreibung von Padma Sambhava Il, Abhandl. 
der bayerischen Akad., 1903, p. 547) took the final s-o, denoting the stop, as 
the noun so (*tooth”), and translated the sentence pandita-rnams kun-gyis 
ma tub grags-so mts‘ams abyed-pas, “All pandits praised him as the power- 
ful one of the Abhidharma; if a tooth is hollow, its removal is desirable.” 
There is nothing to this effect in the Tibetan words, which simply mean, 
“He is known under the name ‘the One Unexcelled by all Pandits;’ he began 
solitary meditation,” etc. In the same author’s Die tibetischen Handschriften 
der k. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek zu Miinchen (Sitzungsberichte der bayeri- 
schen Akad., 1875, p. 73) occurs, in the title of a book, “the tooth of the ful- 
filment of the great Lama Rig-adsin;” the Tibetan bskai-so, of course, is a 
mere graphic variant of bskais-so, and means “the fulfilment of vows.” 


V. 14. M. Bacor takes giien-bai bya in the sense of “devoir des parents.” 
It may be granted that these words could have such a meaning, though as a 
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rule bya-ba retains its suffix, when it has the rdle of the word assigned to 
it by M. Bacor. But the point is that such a viewing of the matter has no 
sense in this context. 1 should think that bya is simply “bird,” as it occurred 
in V. 8; while the suffix bat or pat sufficiently indicates the verbal character 
of gen, “to help, assist” (in its sense somewhat synonymous with mgon, 
V. 1). The whole term is to be construed like a Sanskrit Bahuvrihi: the 
Dran-sro’ is one having the bird as a helper. The fact that the helper refers 
to the Raven is manifest also from the following verse. 


V. 15. M. Bacor translates, “reméde de douleur, parole des parents.” The 
meaning of gen (V. 5) has been explained. The construction of the sentence 
is simple: in regard to the remedies, they are announced or explained by the 
helper (the Raven). The only difficulty is presented by the word mw preceding 
sman, Also M. Bacor has clearly seen that the word mu (“border, limit,” etc.) 
cannot here come into question. In my opinion, we have to apply the rule 
laid down under V. 4, that a prefix has been dropped in mu; and I should 
like to propose to read dmu or rmu “evil demon,” which befits the case very 
well; dmu is a demon causing blindness, dropsy, and other infirmities. In the 
Table (X, 1) the coming of demons is indicated as an oracle, and the augur 
is certainly obliged also to announce the means of escaping the evil effects or 
consequences of an oracle. In a wider sense, mu sman, accordingly, signifies 
the remedies releasing the person concerned from any threatening calamity in 
consequence of a prediction. 


V. 16. This verse is explained by our Lama commentator (p. 442), “He 
who does not tell lies is reckoned as good by all men,” which fairly repro- 
duces the general sense, while the translation of M. Bacot is untenable. He 
takes dran in in the sense of “en conduisant,” and accordingly derives it from 
the verb adren-pa; but “en conduisant” could be expressed only by adren xin. 
The descriptive particle civ is hardly ever joined to a future tense (no example 
from literature is known to me), usually to a present tense, in the majority 
of cases to an adjective, rarely to a past tense (compare the examples in the 
grammars of Foucaux, p. 19, and JAscuKkE, p. 56). The chances, as a rule, are 
that the word preceding cif is an adjective with verbal force. As such it is 
used here, dra standing for drai-po (any suffixes may be dropped in verse), 
“honest, upright, truthful,” and this attribute refers to the truthful sound- 
language of the raven. The phrase brtan-por ston cannot mean ,,on montre 
sa fermeté;” ston-pa with the terminative means “to show one’s self as, to 
prove as, to furnish proof of being,” etc. The word brtan-po or brtan-pa 
(also rton-pa, as in V. 23, brton-pa), with or without yid, means “to place 
confidence in a person” (JAscHKE, Dictionary, p. 215a); brian-po, more spe- 


cifically, refers to a permanency of condition in which a person continues to 
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enjoy the confidence once obtained, while brtan-pa signifies a temporary ac- 
tion. It occurs in Saddharmapundarika, where Foucaux (Parabole de lenfant 
égaré, p. 54, Paris, 1854) renders it by “homme digne de confiance,’”’ and in 
Bharatae responsa (ed. SCHIEFNER, p. 46: fidem habere). The sense of this 
verse, accordingly, is, “(Le corbeau), en disant la vérité (ou, parce que ses 
augures sont véritables), se prouve digne de confiance.” 


V. 18. The two Tibetan expressions would theoretically correspond to Skr. 
shatpaksha, shatparna, but such Sanskrit terms do not exist. The whole idea 
apparently is not Indian. (M. Bacot’s rendering, “six plumes devinrent six ailes,”’ 
is not justified by the text, and yields no significance.) Here we must briefly 
touch on the religious ideas revealed by our text. Our knowledge of Tibetan 
folk-lore, and particularly of that of the past, is certainly still so scanty that 
for some time to come all speculations on such-like subjects must remain of a 
more or Jess tentative character. But with all their brevity, the twenty-nine 
verses of this Preface contain a good deal, and also, from the viewpoint of 
religious history, present a document of some importance. Above all, we notice 
that the ideas expressed by it are absent from the text of Kakajariti, and 
apily fill the gap which we were obliged to point out there. It is the réle of 
the Raven as a bird of divination which is here depicted. At first sight it is 
tempting to regard this description as breathing a certain Tibetan spirit. We 
know that the Raven plays a part in the sacred pantomimic dances of the 
Tibetan Lamas performed at the time of the New Year; he makes attempts at 
stealing the strewing oblation (gtor-ma), and is driven away with long sticks 
by two Atsara, skeleton ghouls, a skeleton being designed on their white 
cotton garbs, and their masks having the appearance of skulls. The mask of 
the Raven, though it is styled bya-rog by the Tibetans, has not at all the 
form of this bird, but that of the Indian Garuda, with big curved and hooked 
beak (while the raven’s beak is straight). A specimen in the Field Museum, 
where are complete sets of Tibetan masks, shows the Raven’s mask of dark- 
green color, with red bill, a blue eye of wisdom on his forehead, flamed eye- 
brows, and gold painted flames protruding from his jaws. The entire make-up 
is so unlike a raven, that the Chinese workman of Peking who manufactures 
the masks for the Lama temples of the capital styles it a parrot (ying wu). 
In the Veda the eagle carries off the soma or amrita for Indra, and in the 
Kathaka it is Indra himself who in the form of an eagle captures the beverage 
(A. A. MacponeLL, Vedic Mythology, p. 152; and H: OLpENBERG, Die Religion 
des Veda, p. 176). The Mahabharata (Astikaparvan XXXII) tells how Garuda, 
in order to take hold of the amrita, defeats the host of the Deva, kills the 
guardians, and extinguishes the fire surrounding the amrita. This Indian tradi- 
tion seems to me in some way or other to be responsible for the cast of the 


Raven in the Tibetan sacred dances, and for certain elements of a sun-bird 
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attached to the Raven in our text. The Indian source which has transmitted 
these ideas to Tibet certainly remains to be pointed out. If the raven was 
made the substitute of the Garuda in Tibet, this may be due to the world- 
wide reputation of that bird as a clever pilferer. The ancients regarded him 
as an all-round thief, particularly of sacrificial meat. In the sacred groves of 
Greece many ravens subsisted on the flesh which they seized from the altars 
and consumed in the trees (O. KELLER, Die antike Tierwelt, Vol. II, p. 93). 
The Kachin of Burma look upon the raven as the very first thief who sub- 
sequently was duly imitated by man (GiLuoDESs, Anthropos, Vol. IV. 1909 
p. 134). 

On the other hand, the Tibetan mask of the Raven reminds us of the first 
of the seven degrees of initiation which the mystic successively assumed in the 
Mithraic cult, — the name of Raven (coraz); the others being Occult, Soldier, 
Lion, Persian, Runner of the Sun, and Father (F. Cumont, The Mysteries of 
Mithra, p. 152). Cumonr regards these as animal disguises going back to a 
prehistoric period when the deities themselves were represented under the forms 
of animals, and when the worshipper, in taking the name and semblance of his 
gods, believed that he identified himself with them. To the primitive titles of 
Raven and Lion others were afterward added for the purpose of attaining the 
sacred number seven, the seven degrees of initiation answering to the seven 
planetary spheres which the soul was forced to traverse in order to reach the 
abode of the blessed. It is in the Tibetan mystery-plays that we find the masks 
of the Raven and the Lion. In the belief of the Persians, the Raven was sacred 
to the God of Light and the Sun. On the Mithraic monuments he sits behind 
Mithras, sacrificing a bull, and, according to O. KELLER (Die antike Tierwelt, Vol. 1, 
p. 104), the idea of the sacred Ravens assigned to Helios in Thessalia may have 
originated from Persia. The “six wings and six pinions” assigned in our text to the 
Raven in his quality as a bird of Heaven cannot be accounted for by any Indian 
notions, and it may well be doubted whether this feature is due to a creation of 
Tibetan mythology. It seems to me that also this trait savors of Mithraic elements, 
somehow inspired by the grotesque monsters of West-Asiatic imagination, par- 
ticularly the winged griffins (see, for example, PExroT and Cuipiez, History 
of Art in Persia, Figs. 71, 72, 158, also 187; another Tibeto-Mithraic parallel is 
pointed out by GRUNWEDEL, Baessler-Archiv, Vol. II, 1912, p. 15). The Per- 
sian influence on Tibetan religion is established, though it remains for the 
future to work up the details of the problem (GRiiNWEDEL, Mythologie des 
Buddhismus, p. 205, note 38). The historical foundation of the Bon religion 
of Tibet, as shown by me (T‘oung Pao, 1908, p. 13), is Persian. The most 
significant feature revealed by this Preface, as already pointed out, is the 
Raven’s function as the messenger of a god, so that his predictions appear as 
the expression of divine will. The Raven as a heavenly messenger is conscious 
of his presages. The same idea is expressed by Priny (Nat. Hist, X, 12, § 32; 
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ed. Mayuorr, Vol. II, p. 229): corvi in auspiciis soli videntur intellectum : 
habere significationum suarum. 


V. 19. M. Bacor renders this verse, “La terre des dieux arrive au ciel.” 
He has apparently been led into error (the same matter occurs in V. 3, 6, 7, 
11, 12, 18) by assuming that the particle ni distinguishes the subject of the 
sentence. This was the erroneous view of I. J. Scumipt, which was refuted by 
SCHIEFNER (Mélanges asiatiques, Vol. I, p. 384). Ni is simply an emphatic 
particle added to any word or group of words in order to single them out 
(JAscuke, Tibetan Grammar, p. 66). It may follow any adverb and any phrase 
expressing space or time, the genitive, dative, instrumentalis, or locative; and 
in metrical composition, it may take any place where a syllable is to be filled 
in (a peculiar case not discussed in our grammars is na ni forming the unreal 
conditional sentence). There are assuredly numerous cases where stress is laid 
upon the subject by the addition of this particle, then corresponding in meaning 
to Japanese wa and ga; but this rule must not be turned into the opposite, 
that wherever ni is employed, the subject is hinted at. Our text is very in- 
structive as to the application of mi, since in each verse it occurs in the third 
syllable with intentional regularity, and lends to the style a somewhat oracular 
tinge. First of all, it is employed because of the metre to produce a dactyl in 
the first foot of each verse; simultaneously, certain words, as p‘o-rog and drai- 
sro in V. 4 and 2, are singled out with strong emphasis by its presence. In 
V. 4, 10, 11, 16, 21, 23, it is entirely superfluous and merely a rhythmic fac- 
tor. As to V. 3 and 19, we should have na in its place in a prose text, in 
V. 9 nas, in V. 18 dav. If the author should have pinned his faith toa purely 
trochaic metre, which is the most frequent in Tibetan, he could easily have 
accomplished his purpose by dropping all the ni, and yet the sense of his 
words would have remained exactly the same. 


V. 22. M. Bacor renders this verse, “Homme et raison ne font pas un.” 
Whatever this may mean, it is evident that the Tibetan people do not indulge 
in metaphysical speculations of that sort, and that such a sentence has no 
raison @élre in this context. We notice that this text is a plain account of 
the Raven as a bird of augury, and that everything logically refers to it in a 
palpably concrete manner. For this reason we are justified in seeking the inter- 
pretation of the verb rtog-pa in the same direction. We met it in the Tibetan 
title of the Kakajariti, where it is used in regard to the “examination”’ of the 
sounds or cries of the crow, and I believe it is here used in exactly the same 
sense. The word myi preceding it is in parallel opposition to [hai of the pre- 
vious verse, and, like the latter, may be construed as a genitive (“examination 
of the auguries on the part of man”) or in the sense of a dative depending 


on mevis (“to man... there is”). The particle ma can, of course, be looked upon 
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as the negation, as M. Bacor considers it, but this does not make sense. [ prefer 
to read gciy-ma, “unity, oneness,” (regarding -7a with words denoting space, 
time, etc. see SCHIEFNER, Mélanges asiatiques, Vol. I, pp. 385, 386), and under- 
stand the verse to the effect that there is for man only one and the same 
method of examining the forebodings of the Raven, that is, the method laid 
down in the Table. This interpretation seems to be in keeping with the spirit 
of the text. If the Raven is a heavenly bird, a messenger of the gods, and the 
herald of their commands, if he is truthful and trustworthy, it is logical that 
there should be but one way of studying and interpreting his notes. The comment 
furnished by the Lama is quite in harmony with this point of view. He like- 
wise understands the words gcig ma mc‘is in a positive sense by transcribing 
them gciy adra byed, “make like one, might be one;” and his note mi ams- 
cad rtog-pa ni sufficiently indicates that these words mean an examination 
referring to all men, and that rfog-pa is not intended for rtogs-pa, “knowl- 
edge, perception.” The copula mc‘is belongs to the estilo culto. 

Analogous examples for the use of gceig-ma are rkat geig-ma “one- 
footed,” rkan giis-ma “two-footed” (ScHIEFNER, Mélanges asiatiques, Vol. II, 
p. 12); ral gceig-ma = Skr. ekajata (P. Corpikrr, /. ¢., pp. 122, 194, 195); skad 
cig-ma “a moment,” skad geig-ma “instantaneousness” (in the philosophy 
of the Sautrantika: Vasinyev, Der Buddhismus, p. 305); and skad cig-ma- 
wid, “the short (instantaneous) duration of life’ (in the commentary of Suhril- 
lekha). The title of a small treatise describing the offerings to Vajrabhairava 
is drug beu-pa-ma. The title ratnamala is once translated in the Tanjur rin 
een prren-ba-ma (usually pre/-ba), where ma is to express the feminine gender 
of Sanskrit; and so it may be concluded that the influence of Sanskrit is 


responsible also for the other cases of this kind. 


V. 23. M. Bacot translates, “Croyance et confiance de l’esprit font un.” 
This is in contradiction to an elementary rule of Tibetan grammar. The 
final cig does not mean “one,” but is the well-known sign of the imperative ; 
besides, the form rion is an imperative in itself (from rfen-pa), and also the 
Lama has plainly indicated another imperative form, (‘0b cig. The phrase sems 
rten (rton) in this passage corroborates the interpretation given for brian-po 
in V. 16. Yid ces may be taken as adverbialis (“with faith, faithfully”), or 
as a verb to be supplemented by the following cig (“have faith and” ...). The 
Lama explains this faith as “prayer to the gods” (lha-la gsol), which is hardly 
necessary. Both faith and confidence, first of all, refer to the Raven and his 
auguries, as presented in the Table; and faith in him naturally implies faith 


in the gods who sent him. 


V. 27. In Table 1V, 1, M. Bacor translates the sentence rijis-pa Zig on- 


bar ston by “indique qu'une personne vient en hate.” But rins-pa zig is the 


—— us 
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subject of the sentence, and means “a distant one, a person coming from a 
distance.” True it is, ris-pa means also “swift, speedy.” The spelling, however, 
must never lead us astray: it is here intended for ri/i-ba, meaning “distant” 
as to space and time, hence “long” (the K‘ien-lung Polyglot Dictionary con- 
fronts it with yiian ye and Manchu goro). The word riis-par in V. 27, 
in my opinion, contains an allusion to the passage of the Table quoted. 
M. Bacot’s translation, “est signe de rapidité,” has no meaning. Also the Lama 
is on my side when he interprets mi yon, “a man will come.” — Compare 
Subashitaratnanidhi 66 (ed. Csoma, J. A. S. B., Vol. VII, 1912, Extra No., 
p. 1416): rin cen glin-du rin-nas adu, “they flock from a distance to the 
Island of Jewels.” 


V. 28. The foretelling of the arrival of a friend, in all likelihood, is fraught 
with a deeper significance than may appear on the surface. In the Table 
(VIL, 6; and X, 3) we find twice the prophecy of a meeting with a great 
friend. The word used in each case is grog, which is pronounced and written 
also rog, rogs. Now, the Tibetans, for this reason, pun the word (bya-)rog, 
“raven” with rog, grog, “friend.” An excellent example of this fact is furnished 
by the interesting little work Bya cos rin cen ap‘ren-ba, “The Precious 
Wreath (ratnamala) of the Teachings of Birds,” the text of which has been 
edited by S. CHANDRA VIDYABHUSAN under the title Bya-Chos or the Religion 
of Birds: being an Old Tibetan Story, Calcutta, 1903 (40 p.). JAsonKE (Dic- 
tionary, p. 372) mentions this graceful work, styling it also Bya skad, “Bird 
Voices,” or Bya sgruis, “Bird Stories,’ and characterizing it as a book of 
satirical fables, in which birds are introduced as speaking. I am under the 
impression that no satire is veiled under this text, at least not in the edition 
quoted, and that it belongs to the class of Niticastra, as indicated by its very 
title. In order to teach the birds the tenets of the Buddhist doctrine, Avalo- 
kitegvara transforms himself into the king of the birds, the large cuckoo 
(kokila), and finally attracts the attention of the other birds by his medi- 


tation carried on for many years in a sandal-tree. The birds congregate around 


him, and each recites in its language a number of stanzas in praise or sup- 
port of Buddhist ethical teachings (compare Mantic Uttair ou le langage des 
oiseaux, poeme de philosophie religieuse traduit du persan de Farid Uddin 
Attar par M. Garcin ve Tassy, Paris, 1863, and the same author’s La poésie 
philosophique et religieuse chez les Persans daprés le Mantic Uttair, Paris, 
1864; this Persian work has doubtless received its impetus from that genre 
of Buddhist literature, as I hope to demonstrate in a future translation of the 
Tibetan book). The Bya cos. is not a translation from Sanskrit, but a witty 
Tibetan production, though fundamentally based on Indian thought; it is full 
of fun and pun. The verses recited by the birds terminate in a refrain, and 
this refrain consists of a catchword forming a pun upon the name of the par- 
4 
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ticular bird. The snipe (ti-tin-ma), for instance, puns upon gtin rin, “a deep 
abyss,” in this style: “The ocean of the misery of Samhsara is a deep abyss, 


> etc. Or the jack-daw (skyun-ka) puns upon 


the hell of Mara is a deep abyss,’ 
the verb skyun-ba, “to leave behind;” the owl (ug-pa), on u-sdug (= u-tug), 
“destitute;” the ptarmigan (gof-mo), on go-dka, “difficult to understand.” And 
the watchword of the raven (p‘o-rog) is grogs yon grogs yon, “a friend will 
come, a friend will come,” exactly as in the above verse of the document 
Pelliot. In this case, the coming of the friend is interpreted in the figurative 
sense of Buddhist blessings. The Raven speaks thus: 

“When moral obligations have been fulfilled, happiness will come as a friend. 

“When alms have been distributed, wealth will come in the future as a friend. 

“When religious functions have been performed, thy tutelary deity will 
come as a friend. 

“When the vows are pure, the delight of heaven will come as a friend. 

“When the sacrificial feast was vigorous, the Protector of Religion (dhar 
mapala) will come as a friend. 

“When thy achievements correspond to the length of thy life, Buddha, in 
the future, will come as a friend. 

“This siddhi of ‘the friend who will come’ take to heart and keep in mind!” 

The coming of the friend appears also in K. (I, south; III, north), and 
from the viewpoint of Sanskrit, a play upon words can hardly be intended. 
We might therefore infer that simply the transmission of this Indian idea gave 
rise in Tibet to the formation of the quibble “raven — friend,” which is ap- 
parent in Bya cos (compare also the identical formations ,a-rog, “friend,” and 
o-rog, “raven’’). ‘The date of this work is unfortunately unknown; the mention 
of the Siddha Saraha in the introduction, in a measure, may yield a terminus 
a quo. At any rate, Bya c‘os is far posterior to K. and document Pelliot. 
Does the prophecy grog yon in the latter imply an allusion to the name of 


the raven? The case would be interesting from a philological point of view; if . 


the allusion could be established as a positive fact, it would prove that the 
word grog was sounded rog as early as the ninth century, for only under this 
condition is the bon mot possible; or another possibility would be that the two 
forms grog and rog co-existed at that time. At any rate, there is in our text 
an obvious relation between the sound krog krog and the word grog, accord- 
ingly a divination founded on punning (krog krog is a recognized word of 
the language and recorded as such in Za-ma-tog: Studien zur Sprachwissen- 
schaft der Tibeter, p. 574). This etymological kind of augury finds an interest- 
ing analogy among the Arabs, among whom the appearance of a raven indi- 
cates. parting or pilgrimage, as the word for raven comes from a root meaning 


7 


“to be a stranger;” the name for the hoopoe suggests “guidance,’”’ whence its 
appearance is of good omen to the wanderer (Hastinas, Encyclopaedia of 


Religion, Vol. IV, p. 816). Among birds, the ancient Arabic poets most fre- 


es 


w 
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quently mention a black and white spotted species of crow and a black one 
which it is disastrous to scare, and whose croaking signifies separation from 
a mistress (G. Jacos, Altarabisches Beduinenleben, p. 22, Berlin, 1897). Another 
explanation than the above is given by D. C. Puittorr (Note on the Common 
Raven, J. A. S. B., N. S., Vol. UI, 1908, p. 115); the Arabs, according to 
him, call the raven “raven of separation,’ because it separated itself from 
Noah and failed to return. This bird of ill omen alights on the deserted 
habitations of men; it mourns like one afflicted; when it sees friends together, 
it croaks, and its croaking foretells “separation; and when it sees well-peopled 
habitations, it announces their ruin and desolation. If it croaks thrice, the 
omen is evil; but if twice, it is good. Possibly the two explanations exist side 
by side. — Similar etymological punning in augury takes place in Annam with 
reference to the bird khéc. “Le mot khdch, étranger, devient par corruption 
patoise, khéc, comme le nom de l’oiseau. De la un jeu de mots sur le nom de 
Voiseau: Si le khéc crie a la porte d’entrée, c’est signe de l’arrivée de visiteurs 
venant de loin: s'il crie derriére Ja maison, ce sont des parents qui vont 
arriver’ (L. Canine, B. E. F. E. O., Vol. I, 1901, p. 196). 


V. 29. M. Bacor translates “est signe d’intermédiaire.” I do not believe 
that this is the sense intended, as omens of middle quality (abrin) are referred 
to in V.26. The Lama understands that “the sound ,iuv ,iw is continually his 
(the raven’s) note.” It is not intelligible to me how he arrives at this view of 
the matter. The phrase bar ston is somewhat embarrassing. I should be 
inclined to construe bar as an abbreviation of bar-c‘ad, “accident, calamity,” 
and as referring to the prophecy of calamities given in K., where this word is 
used; but the fact remains that it does not occur in our Table, and it is cer- 
tainly to this our Table that we have to look for the interpretation of the 
term, as in the two preceding verses. There we observe that the greater number 
of oracles close with the words of bar ston, and that in fact each of the 
ninety oracles ends in the two syllables bar ston, or, what is practically the 
same, par ston. This typical formula, I believe, should be recognized in the 
bar ston of V. 29, which accordingly means that the sound ,iw ,iu points to 
any of the ninety oracles enumerated in the Table, and therewith the Preface 
is happily closed with a direct appeal to the latter. This conception of the 
matter is satisfactory also from a grammatical point of view; for bar in this 
case is ba + 7, and the terminative is required in connection with sfon, as 
shown by V. 25—27 and the ninety examples of the Table, while bar taken 
in the sense of “intermediate, middle,” would be the formless casus indefinitus, 
and decidedly present a grammatical anomaly. 
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Paleographic Traits. 


The plain consonant, according to the rules of Tibeto-Indian 
writing, implies the vowel a. In seven cases we find an additional 
letter a following a consonant in this document, where no a is 
admissible in modern writing. The word dgra is four times written 
this way (Table II, 9; IV, 4; V, 2; VIII, 8); further, the suffix 
pa in V. 18, bita in V. 11, and bya in V. 14. Mr. Baryerr (in 
A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, p. 549) has made a similar ob- 
servation in the fragments of the Calistambasutra. He says that 
before a short pause a final a sometimes appears to be lengthened 
to da, the letter a being added on the line; and on p. 500 he adds 
in a note that this lengthening seems due to the short pause fol- 
lowing. I regret being unable to share this opinion; I can see no 
reason (and Mr. Barnerr gives none) why this addition of a should 
indicate a lengthening of the vowel. True it is, a subjoined a (the 
so-called a adogs) denotes a in the Tibetan transcription of Sanskrit 
words; and it may even be granted with reserve that in the word 
gso (p. 558, note 6), as Mr. Baryerr is inclined to think, the sub- 
joined letter a@ may be intended to give the phonetic value of long 
0.') But there must be some difference between a written beneath 
and a written alongside a consonant. Why, if the lengthening of the 


vowel is intended, is the letter a not subscribed too in the other 


1) An analogous case is known to me in the Tibetan version of the Jatakamdla, a 
print of 1480, where (vol. II, fol. 9) the word zgya-mts‘o is equipped with an additional 
letter a under the Jetter ¢s‘. — The subscribed letter a occurs also in Tibetan transcrip- 
tions of Chinese words; and it would be wrong to conclude, that, because it denotes length 
in Sanskrit words, it does so also in the case of Chinese, which has no long vowels. In the 
Tibetan inscription of 822, line 15 (see plate in Busuent, 7'%e Karly History of Tibet), 
we have Tib. bun bu (each with subjoined a) as transcriptions of Chin. Bl TK wen wu 
(Japanese bun bu). Most certainly, the additional @ was not intended by the Tibetans to 
express a Chinese @, but a peculiar Chinese timbre of w, which was not sufficiently repro- 


duced by the plain Tibetan «. 


~ 
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cases mentioned? The further question arises, If the ancient 
Tibetan language should have made a clear distinction between short 


and long a, and if an attempt at discrimination between the two 


in writing should have been contempiated, why is this distinction 


not carried through with regular and convincing persistency? Why 
does it only appear in a few isolated cases? And if this project 
were once set on foot, how could it happen that it was dropped 
so soon, as not a trace of it has survived in later literature? Con- 
siderations like these should render us cautious in accepting the 
view of Mr. Barnerr. It is highly improbable that long @ (and in 
general long vowels) existed <a Tibetan. It seems to me that long 
vowels are in Tibetan merely of secondary origin, being the out- 
come of a fusion of two joining vowels, or arising from the elision 


of final consonants.') In our text we notice that the word bya, 


1) Jiscuxe (Tibetan Grammar, p. 4), who assuredly possessed a good ear, expressly 
states, “It ought to be specially remarked that all vowels, including ¢ and o (unlike the 
Sanskrit vowels from which they have taken their signs) are short, since no long vowels 
at all occur in the Tibetan language, except under particular circumstances mentioned 
below.” Compare the same author’s Ueber die Phonetik der tibetischen Sprache (Monats- 
berichte Berliner Akademie, 1866, p. 152). For the same reason I am unable to share the 
opinion of Mr. Wappett (J. &. 4. S., 1909, p. 945) when he tries to make out short 
and long z in the Tibetan inscription of a. p. 783. The short 2 following its Indian Deva- 
nagari prototype, according to Mr. WapbpELL, is represented there by a reversion of the 
tail of the superposed sign to the left, which is not found in modern Tibetan manuscripts. 
But what evidence is there that the letter 2 with tail to the left should denote in Tibetan 
a short, and z with tail to the right a long vowel? This is an arbitrary and unfounded 
opinion. Why should — taking the examples from the text of the inscription as tran- 
scribed by Mr. Waddell — gyi, hyi, srid, myi, ni, yin, riz, krims, adi, etc., have a short 
z, but dris, 32, geig (gtsig in line 2 is a misprint), dgyis, Zin, bkris, b3t, cin, Zi-ba, 
K‘rim, drin, p‘yin, p'rin, rin, lei, etc., have a long 2, — words which at present are all 
pronounced with the vowel short? ‘There are, further, several inconsistencies due either to 
the original or to Mr. Waddell’s transcript. The interrogative pronoun ci has the long 
vowel in line 3, the short vowel in line 45; the particle of the genitive fyi, otherwise 
short, becomes long in line 68; rf is long in line 55, but short in line 66; -d, the sign 
of the genitive, is usually long, but short in line 60. The author remarks that the dis- 
tinction of the short zi by reversal of the superscribed limb has not been noted in every 


instance. On p. 1276, where two other inscriptions are transcribed, he says, “In this copy 
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“bird,” is followed by the letter a@ in but a single case (V. 14), 
while in two other cases (V. 8 and 17) it is written without it. 
Why should it be bya in the one, and byz in the two other cases? 
In fact, however, the vowel of bya is not long, but short or quite 
indeterminate in regard to length. Nor can it be argued with 
Mr. Baryetr that the juxtaposition of a and the alleged vocalic 
lengthening are due to the pause, for we have bya +-a at the close 


of V. 14, and bya without a at the close of V. 17. Now, what is 


the distinction hetween the long and short < has not been recorded.” An important palaeo- 
graphic and phonetic fact is revealed by these inscriptions : in the one case it is dealt 
with in a perfectly arbitrary manner, as suits the author’s convenience; in the other case it 
is simply suppressed. This is a singular method of editing texts. The student who is desir- 
ous of investigating this phenomenon will therefore turn away from these artifacts and for 
the time being have recourse to the facsimile reproduction of the Tibeto-Chinese inscription 
of a. D. 822 appended to Dr. Busuetw’s Harly History of Tibet, where the same distinc- 
tion of the two 2’s occurs. The inscriptions published by Mr. WappELL, for this and several 
other reasons, will have to be studied anew in the future, on the basis of facsimile rubbings 
actually taken from the stones. In regard to this peculiar form of 7, Mr. WADDELL is 
wrong in asserting that it is not found in modern Tibetan manuscripts. It occurs in all 
good manuscripts and prints denoting the vocalic 7 and 7 of Sanskrit words, as may be 
seen, for example, in pl. I of Cuanpra Das, The Sacred and Ornamental Characters of 
Tibet (J. A. S. B., Vol. LVI, pt. 1, 1888); and this is the only positive fact which we 
thus far know about the meaning of this sign in Tibetan. It is frequently employed in 
Ptyt rabs mi-la bslab bya, a manuscript of the India Office Library alluded to by Scurer- 
NER (Mélanges asiatiques, Vol. VIII, p. 624), in words as mi, yin, p‘yis, k*ri, adi, and in 
the particles of the genitive yz and -i, but with no apparent regularity. The sign, further, 
occurs in the rock-carved inscriptions of Ladakh published by A. H. Francxe (Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XXXII, 1903, pp. 361—363, pl. VIII); there we meet it in the endings 
of the genitive, gz and -7, which proves how unfounded Waddell’s opinion is, for the sup- 
position that the genitive sign -2 should be short in Ladakh and long in Central Tibet 
would be absurd, The distinction of the two 2’s, in my opinion, does not relate to quantity, 
which did not exist, but was made to express two different phonetic values or timbres of 
2, which are determined farther on. The vowel system of Tibetan, also at the time of the 
introduction of writing, was far richer than it appears from the five main vowels a, e, i, 
o, u, the only ones expressed in writing; and for a certain length of time an attempt at 
discriminating between two values of 2 seems to have been made. — The inverted sign 7 
is still employed also, for typographical reasons, in cases where there is no space for 
the ordinary vowel-sign; as occurs, for instance, when in the line above a word with 
the vowel-sign « (especially the combinations -yw, -rv hanging beneath the line proper) is 
printed, 


at 
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the rule? Our material is certainly still too scanty to admit of 
positive conclusions. We have to wait till more ancient documents 
turn up. Meanwhile it is incumbent upon us to record all pecul- 
iarities le cas échéant, and to beware of premature and generalized 
judgments, which will do more harm than good to the future stu- 
dent, and which may be exploded at any moment by the reading 
of a new document. A conclusion as to the existence of long and 
short vowels in ancient Tibetan is certainly a case of importance, 
not only for Tibetan but also for Indo-Chinese philology, as the latter 
is vitally affected by the former; but such a case must be founded 
on facts, not on guesswork. Basing my opinion on the document 
Pelliot, I am under the impression that the addition of the letter 
a is not charged with a phonefic value, but has a mere graphic 
function. ‘The writing of such words as dgra and blia with an 
additional a moves along the same line as words like dga, bka, 
mka, dma, etc., where the vowel a is still expressed by the presence 
of the letter a to avoid ambiguity, as without it the readings dag, 


bak, dam, would be possible (Csoma, Grammar of the Tibetan Lan- 


“guage, p. 17). Writing was then in its initial stage; and the rule 


as to when the letter a was a necessity, and when it could be 
dispensed with, was not yet clearly developed. To all appearances 
it was then granted a wider latitude; and for the sake of greater 
distinctness, the a was rather added than omitted. In other cases 
it is neglected where it is demanded by modern rule: thus, in the 
Calistambasitra, the word mk‘a is once expressed by the two letters 
mk (Ancient Khotan, p. 552, D9). One point is clear, that at the 
time when, and in those localities where, the da drag was still in 
vogue, the rule necessarily had to meet a more extensive appli- 
cation; for there the word brda, for instance, if unaccompanied 
by the letter a, could have as well been read bard. As this: word 


is written bda in our text, it was certainly necessary to add the 
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letter a; but it is just this word brda which even in modern prints 
is spelled with a as well as without it; the spelling with a is, for 
example, the rule in K‘ien-lung’s Dictionary in Four Languages. If 


it shoald turn out through further investigations that this a occurs 


with special predilection in the suffixes pa, ba, etc., at the end of 
a sentence, it may very well be that it is a graphic sign employed 
to mark a certain stress or emphasis, or to denote a stop. 

Our text is characterized by two negative features, — the 
absence of the final o, which may be explained by the fact that 
this text is written in colloquial style, whereas the final o is restricted 


to the written language; ') and the lack of the so-called da drag. 


1) It is in full swing in the Stein fragments of the (/alistambasutra and in the sgrafliti 
of Endere, as well as in the ancient inscriptions of Lhasa, — all documents of the written 
language. The origin and meaning of this final o have not yet been explained. A. Csoma 
(Grammar of the Tibetan Language, p. 84) has merely noticed the fact. When Foucaux 
(Grammaire de la langue tibétaine, p. 17) observes that the particle o has the signification 
of the verbs “to be, to have, to make,” this is only to the point in that the sentence, in 
some instances, may thus be translated by us, but it is not correct from a Tibetan view- 
point. From Jascuxe (Zibetan Grammar, p. 45) it only appears that the principal verb 
of a sentence closing it receives in written Tibetan in most cases the mark 0, by which 
the end of a period may be known. This 0, in my opinion, is identical with the now anti- ° 
quated demonstrative pronoun o (compare Lepcha o-re) which, according to SCHIEFNER 
(Ergdnzungen, etc., p. 49), very rarely occurs. He points out padma o-ni, “this lotus,” in 
the Kanjur (Vol. 74, fol. 46), and grov-k‘yer o-nir agro, “to go into that town,” in 
aDsans-blun (compare also Mélanges asiatiques, Vol. I, p. 385; and Ueber Pluralbezeich- 
aungen, l.c., §§ 21, 22). In the Tibetan prose version of Avadinakalpalata (p. 262, line 
20) we find, A‘yed ni... lus so Sin bin skam-pa af srid, “this your body seems to be 
dried up like wood;” and (p. 184, line 19), 0 ri-dvags gser-logs adi-o es, “this one here 
is that gazelle gSer-logs by name.” ‘The latter example is very instructive in showing the 
pronoun o preceding a noun, and again at the end of the sentence linked to the related 
pronoun adi, adi-o apparently meaning “this is.” The frequent phrase o-na, abbreviated 
into om, embodies a survival of this pronoun, the literal meaning being “if this is so.” 
The pronoun o itself represents the remains of the entire vowel series which must have 
originally had pronominal significance. In Ladakhi (A. H. Franck, Sketch of Ladakhi 


> 


Grammar, p. 23, Calcutta, 1901) we have 7 or 7-d0, “this,” and @ or a-bo, “that.” In 
eastern Tibet we have e¢, for example e-de mi, “that man” (beside o-de; A. DEscopINs, 
Essac de grammaire thibétaine, p. 39, Hongkong, 1899), and in Tsang and Sikkim w-d; 
(JaéscHKE, Dictionary, p. 499, and G. SanpBERG, p. 85; also according to the writer’s own 


observation), with the survival w-nir, o-nir, “hither,” in the written language. Also the 
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This term means “strong d” or “strengthening d.” A. Csoma was 
already acquainted with the occurrence of this phenomenon in an- 
cient orthography, as shown by the spellings stond-ka, dbyard-ka, 
rgyald-ka (Grammar of the Tibetan Language, p. 28); gsand-tam, 
k‘yerd-tam, gsold-tam (p. 29); gsand-to, gyurd-to, gsold-to (p. 30), 
and his note on p. 11. Foucaux (Grammaire de la langue tibétaine, 


p- 14), in accordance with Csoma, speaks of three ancient double 


affixes, — nd or nt, rd or rt, ld or lt (the d was evidently pronounced 


with auslautschirfung, as the final media in many modern dialects), — 


and adds that this d is now omitted, and that probably, under the 
influence of this ancient spelling, gyur-to, gyur-tam, zin-to, are still 
written. The terminations to and tam cannot be considered as sur- 
vivals; for the dental is nothing but the very da drag itself, the 
terminations proper being o (see the note below) and am. It is 
therefore wrong to say that the dra drag is obsolete: it is obsolete 


only as a graphic element, in that it is no longer actually written ; 


personal pronouns «-cay, u-bu-cag, o-cag, o-skol, etc. must be explained from this demonstra- 
tive pronoun. In the same manner, there was extant in a primeval period of the language a 
complete vowel series in the d group of the demonstrative pronoun, of which only adi and 
de have survived. But we have such remnants as da maé and da rafs, “this morning ;” 
da lo, “this year;” do nub, “this evening;” do gdor, “to-night;” do Zag or do mod, “to- 
day,” — examples in which da and do doubtless have the function of a demonstrative 
pronoun. — The Tibetan verb is, strictly speaking, a verbal noun, which for this reason 
could easily be connected with a demonstrative pronoun: the sentence sas mt‘on-no 
literally means “by me this seeing (is done).” The fact that this final o is not a verbal 
particle proper follows from its association with any word category; it may be joined to 
a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, a numeral, the original function of the demonstrative 
pronoun still being in prominence, with the significance of a completed action or descrip- 


> while its 


tion (hence the Tibetan name for this final is rdsogs ¢s‘ig, “word of complction,’ 
other designation, slar bsdu-ba, refers to its position at the end of the sentence). ‘There is, 
for instance, bstan bcos agyur-r-o-cog (Laurer, Dokumente, 1, p. 49), and such combina- 
tions appear as subject or object within a sentence; compare gsol-l-v mc‘od-d-o srun skyobs 
mdsod (A. H. Francxn, Der Wintermythus der Kesarsage, p. 9), “guard these prayers 
and these offerings!” (where Franckn, p. 66, comments that “the termination o is here 
inexplicable, unless it may have arisen from the emphatic articles 40, po”). — It is note- 


worthy that at the conclusion of the Preface we find, not s¢on-no, but the popular séon yin. 
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but it is fully alive phonetically, as soon as certain affixes, to which 
also- civ, ces, and cig belong (Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft der 
Tibeter, Siteungsberichte der bayerischen Akad., 1898, p. 584), are 
joined to the word. We are easily deceived by the appearance of 
writing. In the Tibetan alphabet is developed the principle of writ- 
ing separately each syllable of a word and of any composite forma- 
tion; this, however, does not mean at all that what is separated 
by the use of the syllabic dot in writing presents also an inde- 
pendent part phonetically. If dissyllabic words, as me-tog, me-lon, 
mu-ge, p‘o-ia, ta-ga(-pa), are written in two syllables for the 
mere reason that the monosyllable is the basic principle of Tibetan 
writing, it does not follow that these words are compounds; on 
the contrary, they are stem words consisting of two syllables, and 
should phonetically be written metog, melo, muge, pooiia, taga 
(from tag, “to weave’). In the same manner we find rdsogs-so 
written in two syllables, and rdsogso written in one graphic syl- 
lable; the pronunciation is not rdsogs so, but rdsogs-o. In other 
words, this is not a case of phonetic, but merely of graphic redu- 
plication, caused by the principle of writing. Likewise it does not 
make any difference from a phonetic viewpoint whether the Tibetan 
spells gyurd-to or gyur-to; phonetically it is neither the one nor 
the other, but gyurt-o. Consequently the rule as expressed by 
JiscuKe (Tibetan Grammar, p. 45, and Dictionary, p. 246) — “da 
drag is a term used by grammarians for the now obsolete d as 
second final, after n, 7, /, e. g. in kund, changing the termination 
du into tu; no, ro, lo into to; nam, ram, lam into tam” — is, from 
a scientific standpoint, wrong. The rule ought to be formulated 
that a number of stems at present terminating in n, 7, /, were for- 
merly capable of assuming a final d sharpened into ¢, and quite 
regularly assumed the terminations -u, -o, and -am; of course, the 


proper form of the particle denoting the terminative is -u, and not 


— 
a 
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ru, tu, du, su, as our grammars merely state for practical purposes, 
the consonants 7,¢, and d being inserted for euphonic reasons, and 
su joined to a word with final s being solely a graphic picture of 
no phonetic value (@.9., nags-su of writing = nags-u phonetically). 
The presence of the da drag was known to us for a long time 
only through the medium of the native grammarians, till Mr. Barnerr 
(J. Rk. A. S., 1908, p. 110, and Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, p. 549) 
found it written in a large number of cases in the Stein frag- 
ments of Calistambasutra. But, Mr. Barnurr observes, “in isolated 
instances it is omitted in our MS. from roots that elsewhere have 
it, a fact indicating that it was already beginning to be dropped 
in actual speech.” This is a point which I venture to challenge. 
Spelling and speech are in Tibetan two matters distinct; and, as 
shown above, spelling is not a true mirror of the phonetic state 
in the present case. The vacillating spelling in the Calistambasiitra 
simply proves that there was no hard and fast rule for the appli- 
cation of this d in writing; but it does not at all prove that if 
or because it was not written, it was not sounded, at least in 
many cases.') In other cases when it was omitted, there was surely 
no necessity for it; and the problem, after all, amounts to this, 
— What is the significance of this additional d? This question 
is raised neither by Mr. Baryurr, nor by Mr. A. H. Francxe 
(Ancient Khotan, p. 564), nor by Mr. Wappett (J. R. A. S., 1909, 


1) There is a practical example in our Preface from which it may be demonstrated 
that the da drag, though not fixed in writing, nevertheless may have been sounded (see 
note on p. 61). Further, Mr. Barnett may be refuted with examples furnished by his own 
text. In D 3 (p. 551) occurs the writing rkyen adi, and in the next line rkyend adi. 
Now, should this indicate two different pronunciations co-existing at that time? Certainly 
not. The pronunciation simply was rkyendi in either case. The two spellings solely indicate 
two modes of writing these words in that period; they could be written either way, say, 
for instance, in the same manner as we have the two systems of Webster and Worcester 
in English spelling, and the latter days’ questionable boon of simplified spelling. 
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pp. 942, 1250), who notes the absence of da drag in the inscription 
of A. D. 783 and its occurrence in another inscription from the 
first part of the ninth century. The latter document, according to 
Mr. Wappetu, retained the old popular [why popular?] style of 
orthography, while it is lacking in the older inscription, because 
it was revised by the staff of scholarly Indian and Tibetan monks 
working under the orders of King K‘ri-sron lde-btsan [there is no 
evidence for such a statement]. The document Pelliot is highly 
popular and even written in the language of the people, and shows 
no trace of the writing of a da drag. The whole argumentation 
of Mr. Waddell, owing to its subjective character, is not convin- 
cing; ') and it is difficult to see how anybody could argue out this 
case with any chance of success, without previously examining 
what a da draq is. 

First, we have to note that the application of this sign is not 
quite so obsolete as heretofore stated. It is upheld, no doubt under 
the force of tradition, in many manuscripts; I observed it repeat- 
edly, for iastance, in eighteenth century gold and silver written 
manuscripts of the Ashtasahasrikaprajnaparamita with the Tibetan 
title Ses-rab-kyi p’a rold tu p‘yin-pa. The mere occurrence of a da 


drag is therefore no absolute valid proof for the antiquity of a 


1) On this occasion Mr. Wappen remarks that the drag “has always [?] been 
recognized by the Hnglish lexicographers of Tibetan as a genuine archaism.” ‘The English 
lexicographers of ‘Tibetan! — I regret that they are unknown to me. ‘The first Tibetan 
dictionary edited by Scurérer (Serampore, 1826) is based on the materials of a Roman 
Catholic missionary, Father Juvenal (see Ze Academy, 1893, pp. 465, 590; Father 
Freux, J. 4. S. B., Vol. VIII, 1912, p. 385, without knowledge of this article, attributes 
the materials of this dictionary to Orazio delle Penna). Csoma, as known to everybody, 
was a Hungarian. I.J. Schmidt, A. Schiefner, H. A. Jaschke, were Germans. Vasilyev, to 
whom also Tibetan lexicography owes much, was a Russian. “Les missionnaires catholiques 
du Thibet,” figuring as the authors on the title-page of the Tibetan-Latin-French Dictio- 
nary published at Hongkong in 1899, were assuredly not Englishmen; and Sarat Chandra 
Das is a Bengali. Or does Mr. Waddell’s philosophy include every English-speaking or 
English-writing person in the category of Englishmen? 


é 
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manuscript; nor does its suppression constitute evidence against 
antiquity, as demonstrated by the document Pellict and the inscrip- 
tion of 783. Secondly, we have to consult the Tibetan gramma- 
rians, and to study what they know anent the subject. The most 
complete native grammar is Si-tui suwm-rtags, edited in 1743 by 
eTsug-lag c‘os-kyi snan-ba of Si-tu in the province of K‘ams, and 
reprinted by the Bengal Secretariat Press in 1895.') In this work, 
grammatical rules are illustrated by numerous examples, and the 
da drag, wherever applicable, is strictly maintained. Thus we meet 
on p. 19 the forms kund-tu, p‘a-rold-tu, mts‘ard-tu, adsind-la, *) 
adsind-na, adserd-la, adserd-na, stsald-la, stsald-na; on p. 24, abreld; 
on p. 380, bstand kyan, abyord kyan, stsald kyan; on p. 383, 
gyurd tam, qtsald tam; on p. 102, bstand, bkand, bkard, bstard, 
beald, mnand, bgard, bsald, mk‘yend, mts‘ard, ak‘ruld, adund byed, 
adserd byed, gsold byed, mt‘ard byed, yp‘end byed, bstund b%in-pa, 
gsold bzin-pa, etc., but gnon bzin-pa, gtor bzin-pa; on p. 103, 
rtsald, rold, sbrand, zind, smind, byind, p‘yind, tard, ts‘ard, but 
dul, Sar, bor, ts‘or, tal, further stond, stend, rtend, sbyind, skurd, 
spruld, speld, lend, smond, seld, nand, but sgrun, snron, sgyur, kur; 
on p. 108, stond-ka (‘autumn’), berd-ka (‘staff’), mk‘yend-pa, p‘and- 
pa, pyind-pa, stond-pa; and on p. 110, dkond-cog, rind-c'en, lhand 
cig. On pp. 15 and 16 the part played by this d is explained 


1) This work is mentioned by A. Csoma, Hnumeration of Historical and Grammati- 
cal Works to be met with in Tibet (J. A. S. B., Vol. VII, 1838, p. 152); but Situ or 
1Dom-bu-pa are not the names of the author, as stated by Csoma, but merely titles. He 
is styled “the great Pandita of Situ” (compare St-tuz sum rtags, p. 187, and CHANDRA 
Das, Dictionary, pp. XXXI and 1272). 

2) While the preface of document Pelliot (V. 18) has adsin-la. In V. 3 rkyen, while: 
rkyend is repeatedly found in the fragments of Calistambusutra; in V. 14 ston ni instead 
of stond ni; in V. 28 réon cig instead of rtond cig. But in the latter example, cig in the 
place of gg, as required by the present rule, is testimony of the effect of a da drag; the 
palatal c or ¢ is certainly a composite sound of the value of 23, and, though not actually 


written, the da drag may have nevertheless been actually sounded — rtont-tiig. 
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as purely euphonic (brjod bde-ba), and there is surely much in 
favor of such a view, at least in the final stage of the develop- 
ment of the matter, though this does not exclude the idea that in 
a former period of the language a more specific function of a for- 
mative character may have been attached to it. When in the frag- 
ments of the Calistambasitra the adverb on kyan is written ond 
kyan, we doubtless have here a wholly secondary application sug- 
gested by analogy where no other than a euphonic reason for the 


presence of d can be given; for the element on has arisen from 
o-na (“if this is so”), hence the d cannot have originally inhered 
in it, but must be a later addition to facilitate pronunciation (com- 
parable to the French euphonic ¢ in a-t-il, ete.). The euphonic 
character of da drag is visible also in its restriction to stems termi- 
nating in n, 7, /; and even in these limited groups a certain selection 
seems to take place, in that certain stems are not capable of receiv- 
ing it, as evidenced by the examples quoted, and many others oc- 
curring in literature. Thus, ¢‘ar-ba forms only ¢tar-ro, never tar-to, 
while skul-ba always forms bskul-to. An interesting case is presented 
by the verb skur-ba, which in the sense “to abuse” forms skur-ro, 
but in the sense “to send” skur-to. Here we almost gain the 
impression that the additional d was resorted to in order to discrim- 
inate between two different homophonous words. 

In questioning the formative elements of the language, we observe 
that there is an affix -d forming transitive verbs from intransitive 
or nominal roots: for example, skye-ba, “to be born,” — skye-d-pa, 
“to beget;’? nu-ma, “breast,” — nu-d-pa, “to suckle;” «abye-ba, 
“to open”’ (intr.), gbye-d-pa, “to open” (tr.); adu-ba, “to assemble” 
(intr.) — sdu-d-pa, “to assemble, gather’ (tr.); abu-ba, “to be 


lighted, kindled,” — «bu-d-pa, “to blow;” dma, “low,’’ — smo-d 


—— 
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(dmo-d)-pa, “to blame, contempt.” ') Also byed-pa, “to do,’ com- 
pared with bya, “to be done, action,” belongs here; and I am in- 
clined to think that byed (phonetically bydéd or b’dd) has arisen 
from a contraction of bya + yod, lit. “he is doing.”’ It is conceiv- 
able that this final -d may in general be a remnant of the 
copula yod: as, for instance, sgo abye, “the door is open;” sgo abyed 
(= abye + yod, abyéd), “(I am) opening the door.” This possible 
origin of the transitive -d would account also for the fact that 
formations with -d denote a state or condition, as there are rga- 
d-pa, “old man,” from rga-ba, “to be old; na-d, “disease,’’ from 
na-ba, “to be sick.” If this -d is a survival of a former yod, then 
nad formed of na+yod is “the state of being ill;” rgad formed 
of rga + yod is literally “one being old.” Likewise we have agro- 
ba and agrod-pa (also bgrod-pa), “to go, travel,’ without apparent 
distinction of meaning at present, while the latter originally meant 
“to be on a journey.” 

The conclusions to be derived from these considerations may be 
summed up as follows. It is probable that the so-called da drag, 
in the beginning, was a formative element of grammatical char- 
acter, or at least derived from such an element. In the earliest 
period of literature, this significance had entirely vanished from 
the arenapion of the speakers; and we then find the d applied 
in the n, 7, and J stems inserted between stem and suffix for purely 


euphonic reasons. The degree to which the euphonic d was culti- 


1) Compare SHTSHERBATSKOI in Collection of Articles in Honor of Lamanski (Vol. I, 
p. 646, St. Petersburg, 1907). The author who abstains from indicating what he owes to 
his predecessors is neither the discoverer of this law nor others propounded by him. The 
case under consideration has already been treated by A. Conravy (Line indochinesische 
Causativ-Denominativ-Bildung, p. 45); before the time when Professor Conrady published his 
fundamental book, I enjoyed the privilege, in the course of over a year, of being engaged 
with him in so many discussions of the Tibetan verb, that I am no longer conscious of 


what is originally due to him or to me. 
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vated must have varied in different localities, or, what amounts to 
the same, dialects; it was not a stable or an indispensable constituent 
of the language, but could be used with a certain amount of free- 
dom. This accounts for its uncertainty in writing, being omitted in 
some ancient documents, and being fixed in others, and even in 
these not consistently. The state of writing, in this case, does not 
allow of any safe inferences as to phonetic facts. In the spellings 
t-o, t-am, t-u, still in vogue in the modern written language, the 
da drag is practically preserved, the alteration inspired by simpli- 
fication being of a graphic, not phonetic nature. For this reason 
it is justifiable to conclude that also in other cases the da drag, 
without its specification in writing, may have continued to be 


articulated. 


Phonology of the Tibetan Language of the Ninth Century. 


The Tibetan scholars distinguish two main periods in the devel- 
opment of their language, which they designate as “old language” 
(brda rnin) and “new language” (brda gsar).') The difference be- 
tween the two is largely lexicographical and phonetical, the latter 
distinction being reflected in the mode of spelling; the grammat- 
ical differences are but slight, while stylistic variation commands 
a wide latitude. The existence of a large number of archaic terms 
in the older writings, no longer understood at present, has led the 


Tibetans to prepare extensive glossaries, in which those words and 


1) The translations “old and new orthography” proposed by Jascuke (Dictionary , 
p. 298) take the meaning of these terms in too narrow a sense. Questions of spelling in 
Tibetan are at the same time those of phonetics and grammar, and in the native glossa- 
ries the two terms strictly refer to old and new words. They consequently bear on gram- 
mar and lexicography, and comprise the language in its total range. For the distinctions 
made by Mr. Wappett (J. R. A. S., 1909, pp. 1269, 1275) of pre-classic and classic 
periods (even “fully-fledged classical style,” and semi-classic, p. 945) I see no necessity ; 


the Tibetan division is clear and to the point, and is quite sufficient. 
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phrases are defined in ee language. The most useful of these 
works is the Li-3ti gur kai.') The well-known dictionary rTogs- 
par sla-ba*) contains a long list of such words in verses; and the 
I\Can-skya Hutukiu of Peking, Rol-pai rdo-rje (Lalitavajra), a volu- 
minous writer, who has composed a number of special glossaries 
for various departments of literature, offers in this series a “List 
of ancient compared with the modern words” (brda gsar rii-gi 
skor).*) There is, further, a work under the title Bod yul-gyi skad 
gsar rivin-gi rnam-par dbye-ba rta bdun snai-ba, which has been 
carefully utilized in the “Dictionnaire thibétain-latin-frangais par 
les Missionnaires catholiques du Thibet’ (Hongkong, 1899).*) It is 
a particular merit of this dictionary that the words and phrases of 
the ancient style are clearly indicated as such, and identified with 
the corresponding terms of the modern style (by the reference 
A= Rk, ancien = récent). This as well as another feature, the treat- 
ment of synonyms, constitutes a point in which the French work 
is superior to Jaischke. JAscuxKu, it is true, includes a goodly num- 
ber of archaisms (though far from being complete), but in most 


cases does not indicate them as such. As regards spelling, the 


1) Scumipt and Borurinex’s Verzeichnis, p. 64; Scuturner, Mélanges asiatiques, 
Vol. I, p. 3. There is a good Peking edition (26 fols.) with interlinear Mongol version, 
printed in 1741. 

2) Keleti szemle, 1907, p. 181. 

3) It is published in Vol. 7 of his Collected Works (gsa abum) printed in Peking 
(compare Mélanges asiatiques, Vol. I, p. 411). 

4) According to kind information given by Father A. Drsgoptns in a letter dated 
from Hongkong, October 7, 1901, Father Desgodins, with whom I was in correspondence 
on Tibetan subjects from 1897 to 1901, and whose memory is very dear to me, was good 
cnough to furnish me with a list of the seven Tibetan dictionaries compiled for his great 
enterprise, It was at my instigation that Father Desgodins consented to send to Hurope 
the single sheets of his Dictionary as they left the press, so that I was in a position to 
make’ practical use of his material in my work as early as 1897 and 1898. It seems 
singular that, perhaps with the sole exception of Mr. v. Zach, I have thus far remained 
alone in recognizing the special importance of this dictionary and the way of using it. 

5 
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system now generally adopted is traced by Tibetan tradition to 
the reform of two scholars, dPal-brisegs (Crikuta) from sKa-ba, ') 
and kLui rgyal-mts‘an (Nagadhvaja) from Cog-ro,*) assisted by a 
staff of scholars, at the time of King K‘ri-lde sron-btsan (first part 
of the ninth century; according to Tang shu, his reign began in 
816).*) Prior to this time, as we are informed by Rin-c‘en c‘os 
skyon bzan-po (1440—1526) in his remarkable work Za-ma-tog, 


there were different systems of spelling in vogue, but all traceable 


1) dPal-brtsegs took part in the redaction of the first catalogue of the Tibetan 
Tripitaka (Dokumente, I, pp. 50—51), was familiar with the Chinese language (Roman, 
p- 4), and figures as translator in the Kanjur (dunales du Musée Guimet, Vol. II, pp. 182, 
233, 337). In the Tanjur, for instance, he cooperated with Sarvajiiadeva in the translation 
of Nagarjuna’s Subhrillekha (translated by H. Wenzeu, p. 32), and in that of Candrago- 
min’s Cikshalekha (ed. by A. Ivanovskt, Zap., Vol. IV, pp. 53—81). His portrait is in 
GRiNWEDEL, Mythologie des Buddhismus, p. 49. 

2) This name occurs in the list of names of the Tibetan ministers in the Lhasa 
inscription of 822 reproduced by Busnetn (Lhe Early History of Tibet, J. R. A. S., 
1880); he belonged to the Board of Ministers of Foreign Affairs (p‘ye blou bka-la gtogs- 
pa). The name Cog (or Cog) -ro igs transcribed in Chinese Shu-lu jg ia , Which indi- 
cates that the former character was sounded in the T‘ang period cuk (compare Hakka chuh, 
Yang-chou f¢swk, Hokk. ciuk, and Conrapvy, Hine indochinesische Causativ-Denominativ- 
Bildung, p. 165). An analogous case occurs in Yiian shi: ti AA = Tib. c‘os, indicated 
by Pextior (Journal asiatigue, Mars-Avril, 1913, p. 456), and formerly by E. v. Zacu 
(China Review, Vol. XXIV, 1900, p. 256b). Compare p. 75, No. 14. 

3) This king was honored with the epithet Ral-pa-can (Skr. kesarin), “wearing long 
hair,” because he wore his hair in long flowing locks. F.Képpen (Die lamaische Hierar- 
chie und Kirche, p. 72), with his sarcastic humor, has described how the weak and bigot 
monarch became a plaything in the hands of the clergy and allowed the Lamas to sit on 
the ribbons fastened to his locks; he intended, of course, to imbibe the strength and holi- 
ness of the clergy, Mr. Wapoett (7. R. 4. S., 1909, p. 1253) tries to establish two new 
facts, — first that the king wore a cue, and secondly that the cue is a Chinese custom 
introduced by the king into Tibet (the undignified vernacular word “pigtail” used by 
Mr. Waddell, in my opinion, is out of place in an historical treatise). The attribution of 
a cue to the king is a rather inconsiderate invention. No Tibetan tradition ascribes to him 
a cue or its introduction from China; on the contrary, it is expressly related that the 
ribbons mentioned above were fastened to the hair of his head (dbu skra, see dPag bsam 
Ujon bzar, p. 175, line 14), The difference between wearing long hair and a cue is self- 
evident. Neither could the king have introduced any cue from China, since in the age of 
the T‘ang dynasty, as known to every one, the Chinese did not wear cues; nor is the cue 


a Chinese invention at all. 


wo 
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to the teachings of T‘on-mi Sathbhota, who, during the reign of 
King Sron-btsan sgam-po (seventh century), introduced writing from 
India to Tibet.') That reform of the language is expressly recorded 
in Tibetan history. [. J. Scummr?) has already pointed out this 
fact from the Bodhi-mér, the Kalmuk version of the Tibetan rGyal 
rabs, where it is said that at the time of King K‘ri-lde sron-btsan 
{the name as given by Scumrpr is erroneous), besides the new trans- 
lations, also all previous translations were “recast and rendered 
clearer according to a more recent and corrected language.” In 
dPag bsam lon bzan (p. 175, line 12) the same is told still more 
distinctly in the words that the translations were made afresh (gsar- 
du an) in a newly cast language. The reflex of this tradition is 
conspicuous in the colophons of numerous treatises of the Kanjur 
translated at that period, where we meet the same phrase, skad gsar 
cad kyis kyan beos-nas gtan-la p‘ab-pa. 

In order to study successfully the phonology of a Tibetan text 
of the ninth century, it is an essential point to form a correct 
idea of the condition of the language in that period. This task has 
not yet been attempted. The material for the solution of this 


1) It is known to what fanciful conclusions Messrs. Barnetr (7. R. 4. 8. 1908, 
p. 112) and Francxe (Ancient Khotan, p. 565; Indian Antiquary, 1903, p. 363; Mem. 
A. S. B., Vol. 1, 1905, p. 44) have been driven in regard to the introduction of Tibetan 
writing. Mr. Barnett, sensibly enough, later withdrew his former view; while Mr. 
FRancke, who stamps as a myth, without any historical criticism, every Tibetan account 
not suiting his fancy, continues to create his own mythology. There is no reason to 
dwell on these fantasies, or to waste time in their discussion. Mr. Wapprut (J. R. 4. S., 
1909, pp. 945—947) has already risen against these views with what seems to me to be 
perfect justice, and it gives me pleasure to acknowledge that I fully concur in Mr. Wap- 
DELU’s opinion on this point. 

2) Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, p. 358. The passage of rGyal rabs (fol. 89) runs 
thus: ¢‘os tams-cad shad gsar bead-kyis gtan-la p‘ab, “all religious treatises were cast 
into a new language and re-edited,” Ja&scuxe translates the phrase gsar gcod-pa by “to 
inquire into, investigate, examine ;” but the literal significance is “to cut anew, to do some- 
thing from a fresh start, to recast.” An examination of the language of the texts would have 


sense only if alterations in the language, its style, phonology, and spelling, were to be made. 
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problem is deposited in the Tibeto-Chinese inscriptions of the Tang 
period and in the Chinese transcriptions of Tibetan words embodied 
‘in the Chinese Annals of the T’ang Dynasty. The bilingual epi- 
graphical material in which Tibetan words are recorded, in compar- 
ison with their renderings in Chinese characters reproducing the 
contemporaneous Tibetan pronunciation of the language of Lhasa, 
is of primary siinonleeett for it enables us to frame certain con- 


clusions as to the Chinese method of transcribing Tibetan sounds, 


and to restore the Tibetan pronunciation of the ninth century on , 


the basis of the ancient Chinese sounds. Thus equipped with a 
certain fund of laws, we may hope to attack the Tibetan words 
in the T’ang Annals. The most important document for our pur- 
pose is the sworn treaty concluded between Tibet and China in 
821, and commemorated on stone in 822, known to the Chinese 
archeologists under the name Tang T‘u-po hui méng pei JAF tk 
36 far 1} AA. This inscription has been made the object of a 
remarkable study by the eminent scholar Lo Chén-yii He re -B 
in No. 7 of the journal Shén chou kuo kuang tsi (Shanghai, 1909).') 
This article is accompanied by two half-tone plates reproducing the 
four sides of the stone monument erected in Lhasa, which is 14 
feet 7 inches (Chinese) high and 3 feet 1'/, inches wide. The recto 
contains a parallel Tibetan and Chinese text; the verso, a Tibetan 
text exclusively. The lateral surfaces are covered with the names of 
the ministers who swore to the treaty. There were seventeen Tibetan 
and seventeen Chinese officials participating in the ratification. The 
names of the Tibetan officials are grouped on one of the small 
sides; those of the Chinese, on the other. Both series of names are 
given in interlinear versions, — the Tibetan names being transcribed 


in Chinese, the Chinese names in Tibetan. It is obvious that from 


1) Compare P. Prwiiotr, B. #. F. F. O., Vol. IX, 1909, p. 578. 
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a philological point of view, material of the first order is here offered 
to us. From the reproductions of Lo Chén-yii it follows that 
Busuett, ') who has given a translation of the Chinese text, 7) merely 
reproduced half of the stone. The first plate attached to his paper 
contains the list of the Tibetan ministers, which is, accordingly, 
one of the small sides of the stone; this part is not translated by 
Bushell or referred to in his text; his second plate gives the 
recto of the stone, while the verso and the other small side with 
the names of the Chinese ministers are wanting. Bushell’s photo- 
lithographic reproduction is very readable, and my reading of the 
Tibetan names is based on his Plate I. The Chinese reproduction 
is too much reduced, and the glossy paper on which it is printed 
considerably enhances the difficulty of reading. But Lo Chén-yii 
deserves our thanks for having added in print a transcript of the 
entire Chinese portion of the monument, inclusive of the thirty- 
four names as far as decipherable; this part of his work proved to 


me of great utility, as Bushell’s small scale reproduction, in many 


1) The Early History of Tibet (J. R. A. 8., 1880). 

2) A drawback to BusHELt’s translation is that it appears as a solid coherent account, 
without indication of the many gaps in the text. Bushell filled these from the text as 
published in the Ta Ts‘ing i t'ung chi. As the notes of Lo Chén-yii rectify and supple- 
ment this edition of the text on several points, a new translation of this important monu- 
ment would not be a futile task, if made on the basis of Lo Chén-yii’s transcript, in which 
the lacunes are exactly indicated. — A. H. Francky (Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. X, 1909— 
10, pp. 89—93) has given, after BusHent’s rubbing (Pl. 11), a transcript of the Tibetan 
version, and what, from a Tibetan point of view, he believes to be a translation of it. 
Busueny’s Plate I, the list of the Tibetan officials, is not mentioned by Francke. It goes 
without saying that this Tibetan text, as well as the other Tibetan epigraphical documents 
of the T'ang period, cannot be translated merely by the aid of our imperfect ‘fibetan dic- 
tionaries; sinology is somewhat needed to do them. ‘These documents were drafted in the 
Tibeto-Chinese government chancery of Lhasa; and the Tibetan phraseology is to some 
extent modelled after the Chinese documentary style, and must be carefully studied in the 
light of the latter. Busuxwtn (p. 102), it seems to me, is not correct in stating that the 
Chinese text of the monument is a translation of the Tibetan original; the question as to 
which of the two is the original is immaterial. Both express the same sense, and were 


drafted simultaneously by the Tibeto-Chinese clerical staff of Lhasa. 
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passages, left me in the lurch. The account of the erection of the 
monument as given in the Tibetan annals (rGyal rabs, fol. 92) 
may be of some interest. “During the reign of King Ral-pa-can, 
the son-in-law and father-in-law [the sovereigns of Tibet and China] 
were still in a state of war, and the Tibetan army, several tens 
of thousands, conquered all fortified places of China. The Ho-shang 
of China and the clergy of Tibet intervened and concluded a sworn 
pact. The son-in-law despatched pleasing gifts, and an honest agree- 
ment was reached, In the frontier-post rMe-ru in China, the two 
sovereigns each erected a temple and had a design of sun and moon 
engraved on a bowlder, which was to symbolize that, as sun and 
moon form a pair in the sky, so the sovereign son-in-law and father- 
in-law are on earth. It was agreed that the Tibetan army should not 
advance below rMe-ru in China, or the Chinese army above this place. 
In order to preserve the boundary-line, they erected visible landmarks 
in the shape of earth-mounds where earth was available, or stone-heaps 
where stone was available. Then they fixed regulations vouching for 
the prosperity of Tibet and China, and invoking as witnesses the 


Triratna, Sun and Moon, Stars and Planets, and the gods of vengeance, ') 


1) This passage occurs in the inscription == kt ts y Ho H Al 


Fe Jie aj Fs Fi (BUSHELL : Fl ) ae Tib. (line 62) dhkon mce‘oy gsum dar 


ap'ags-pai dam-pa-rnams git zla dan gza skar-la yan dpan-du gsol-te, “the Three Precious 
Ones (Skr. ¢vvatna), the Venerable Saints, Sun and Moon, Planets and Stars they invoked 
as witnesses.” Mr. FRANcKE (/.¢., p. 98) translates, “The three gods(!), the august heaven, 
etc., are asked to witness it.” He has the wrong reading ap‘ags-pai nam-k'a where dam- 
pa, “holy,” is clearly in the text; the plural suffix 7uams is inferred by me from the 
context (the stone is mutilated in this spot). ‘The Tibetan phrase, as read by me, exactly 
corresponds in meaning to the Chinese chw hien shémg, “the holy sages.” ‘There is no 
word for “heaven” in the Chinese text, nor a Tibetan word for “heaven” in the above cor- 
responding passage in rGyal rabs; consequently zam-k‘a cannot be sought in the Tibetan 
version of the inscription, either. The gods of vengeance (/ha gan rnams) are omitted in 
the inscription, presumably for the reason that no exact Chinese equivalent for this 
Tibetan term could be found. ‘he interpretation as above given is derived from JascHKE 
(Dictionary, p. 192), with whom I. J. Scumipr (Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, p. 361), 


translating from the Bodhi-mér (“die vichenden Tenggeri’), agrees. The gan are a class 
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the two sovereigns swore a solemn oath by their heads.') The text of 


of demons whose specific nature is still somewhat uncertain; in the Bon religion they 
form a triad with the sldu and sa dbdag (see the writer’s Hin Sihngedicht der Bonpo). 
The word gan means also a species of wild sheep, argali (Ovis ammon IL. or Ovis 
Hodgsoni Blyth., see M. Davverene, Bull. Musée d’hist, nat., Vol. IV, 1898, p. 216; 
the definition of Coanpea Das [ Dictionary, p. 490|— “not the Ovis ammon hut the Ovis 
Hodgsoni?? — is wrong, as both names, in fact, refer to the same species). Now, we read in 
Kiu T'ang shu (Ch. 196 &, p. 1b), in regard to the ancient T‘u-po, ee iE AK ee my. 
“they serve the spirits of mguan ti;” nguan (this reading is given in the Glossary of 
T'ang shu, Ch. 28, by the characters Fe. =a ngu kuan; Tib. gan and Chin. sian are 


perhaps allied words; Arh ya reads yian JL ) likewise refers to a species of wild sheep 
or argali, and ¢# is a ram. We know nothing to the effect that the Tibetans ever 
worshipped argali, nor can the Chinese words be explained as the transcription of 
a Tibetan word. It seems to me that Chin. nguan ti is @ literal translation of a Tib. 
ghan-p‘o (or -p‘a, “male of an animal’) caused by the double significance of the Tibetan 
word gan, and that the Chinese annalist means to convey the idea that the Tibetans 
worship a class of spirits styled gzax. On two former occasions it was pointed out by 
me that the word gan, presumably for euphemistic reasons, is frequently written gien 
(“friend, helper”). In the Table of document Pelliot (V, 3) we meet the oracle, gen tha 
skyes-po-la ats‘e-ba-Zig ovi-bar ston, where I am under the impression that gen /ha should 
be taken in the sense of gan Uha, and accordingly be translated, “It indicates that a 
terrific spirit doing harm to men will come” (the injury is not done to the god, as 
M. Bacor translates). 

1) Tib. dbu bstiun dan bro bor-ro. JascuKe (Dictionary, p. 382a) has already given 
the correct translation of this phrase. Mr. Wappen (J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 1270) has 
misunderstood it by translating dbu stun gnan-ste “(the king) was sick with his head.” 
The word s#w%t in this passage has nothing to do with the word sun, “disease,” but is 
the verb siuni-ba (causative from #uri-ba, “small’), “to make small, diminish, reduce.” 
The phrase dbu stun is a form of adjuration corresponding to our “I will lose my head, 
if...” The beginning of the inscription therefore is, “Land was granted (sa guan, which 
does not mean ‘honor be given’)... The father, the sovereign K‘ri-sron Ide-btsan [the 
translation “the king’s father’s father” is wrong; the father, yad, is a well-known attri- 
bute of King K‘ri-sron] formerly made the grant under his oath.” On this mistranslation 
the following speculation is based (p. 1268): “King K‘ri-sron lde-btsan is stigmatized as 
being of unsound mind — a condition regarding which there never has been the slightest 
hint in the national histories — and the rule of the kings generally is declared to have 
caused a cycle of misfortunes to the country.” The entire “historical” interpretation of 
this inscription is unfortunately not based on the national histories, but is a dream of 
the author. There is nothing in the text of “the Sacred Cross of the Bon,” which is 
plainly a Svastika designed on the silver patent (driul-gyi yi-ge, translation of yin p‘ac 
oR jay ), nor is there “the P‘an country of the Secret Presence of the Bon deity,” 
which simply means “the district of aP'an in sKu sruns” (name of a locality), Neither 


the translation nor the explanation of this inscription can be accepted. 
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the treaty was inscribed on three stone tablets. On the two large 
surfaces was written the text containing the sworn treaty concluded 
between the two sovereigns; on the two smal! sides of the stone 
was written the list of the names!) of the Tibetan and Chinese 
officials who were accredited as ministers of state. One of these 
stone monuments was erected at Lhasa, another in front of the 
palace of the Chinese emperor, another at rMe-ru on the frontier 
of China and Tibet. ‘If regardless of the text of this treaty, the 
Tibetans should march their army into China, the Chinese should 
read three times the text of the inscription in front of the palace 
of the emperor of China, — then the Tibetans will all be van- 
quished. On the other hand, if the Chinese should march their 


army into Tibet, all Chinese will be vanquished in case the text _ 


of the inscription of Lhasa should three times be read,’ — this 
oath was stipulated between the state ministers of Tibet and China 
and sealed with the signets of the two sovereigns.” 

The purpose of the following study is purely philological, not 
epigraphical or historical, though it simultaneously furnishes a not 
unimportant contribution to the then existing offices in Tibet; the 
latter subject, however, calls for a special investigation, for which 
also the numerous references in the Tibetan annals must be uti- 
lized, and it is therefore here discarded for the time being. ‘The 
inquiry is restricted to the Chinese transcriptions of Tibetan words; 
their pronunciation is ascertained by restoring, as far as possible, 
the Chinese sounds, such as were in vogue during the Tang period. 
It will be recognized that the Chinese applied a rigorous and logi- 
cal method to their transcriptions of Tibetan words, and that in 


this manner a solid basis is obtained for framing a number of 


1) Tib. min rus. The same expression written myim rus occurs likewise in the inscrip- 


tion of 822 (compare No, 12, p. 74), where it corresponds to Chin. ming wet oe PE P 
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important couclusions as to the state of Tibetan phonology in the 
ninth century, with entirely convincing results, which are fully con- 
firmed by the conditions of the ancient Tibetan documents. First 
the material itself is reviewed, to place everybody in a position to 
form his own opinion, then the conclusions to be drawn from it 
are discussed. The single items are numbered in the same manner 
as has been done by Lo Chén-yii. Nos. 1—3 contain no transcrip- 
tions, and are therefore of no avail for our purpose; in Nos. 4—8, 
the Tibetan text, with the exception of a few words, is hopelessly 
destroyed. Nos. 9—20 run as follows: 

oO Cab- srid-kyt ') blon-po cen-po gan a bisan*) kod ne stan = 
SF AD Wd OP Ba SE Poy ay at EA A, EP t2%ad siang hung 
ping chang shi shang k% li tsan ku(t) ning se tang. The name of 
this minister, accordingly, was sounded k°ri tsan k‘od(t) ng*) stan. 
His Tibetan title means “great minister of state,” rendered into 
Chinese “minister and superintendent of affairs.’ *) 

10. C‘ab-srid-kyi blon-po c‘en-po Zan keri b&er lta mt‘on = 
ae AH had a. ca fed Hay an ») = 3 tsat stang tung 
ping chang shi shang ki li Se (je) t'am (tan) tung. The Tibetan 
name of this minister, accordingly, was articulated k°ri 3e(r) tam- 


ton (for explanation see farther on). 


1) By the transcription % the inverted vowel sign ¢ commented on p. 53 should be 
understood. Its phonetic value will be discussed hereafter. 

2) The two words ‘77 btsan are destroyed on the stone, but can be correctly restored 
on the basis of the Chinese equivalents £°% li tsa; Chin. 4% di corresponds to ‘ib. k'yt 
in No. 10, and Chin. ¢sam is the frequent and regular transcription of Tib. d¢san. 

3) As indicated by Chin. zing, the vowel of Tib. ze was nasalized (pronounced like 
French xain), 

4) See Gites, Dictionary, 2d ed., p. 1132b. 

5) Lo Chén-yii transcribes this character vit , but this is an error. The reproduction 
of BusueLt shows that the character is as given above, and this is the one required for 
the rendering of the Tibetan sounds. This reading, moreover, is confirmed by Kiu T'ang 
shu (Ch. 196 J, p. 11b), where exactly the same personage is mentioned ft #y TL he 


ayn 


who in 825 was sent on a friendly mission to the Chinese Court. 
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He Clab-srid-kyt blon-po cen-po blon rgyal bean adus kui ') ven 
ML LP EE A A IS MLAB eat siony Cony pring 
chang shi lun kia(p) (y’ap) tsang*) nu*) se kur. The name of this 
minister was pronounced g’al (or yal) can dus kun. 

12. Bod cen-pot blon-po ts‘al-gyi tabs dan my iti Sieve K 3 
its HR ES ey bet 4 tip Ta Po chu liao ngan téng tan che 
ming wet. ‘The Tibetan is a free translation from Chinese, the phrase 
téng tan, “those who ascended the altar” (in order to swear to the 
treaty) being omitted. Note that Bod c‘en-po, “Great Bod,” does 
not occur in Tibetan records, but is only a stock phrase modelled 
in the Tibeto-Chinese chancery of Lhasa after the Great ‘lang 
Dynasty K ie. 

13. nan blon meims gan rgyal bger k’on ne btsan = Lis am ER 
fet WA Bt ira a a nang lun chém (chén) shang kia(p) (yap) 
Ze (je) ku(t) ning tsan. In the name of the Minister of the Interior 
we note the pronunciations cm (or é“im) for mcims, Ze for béer, 
and again the nasalized vowel in ne. 


14. p‘yi blon bka-la gtogs-pa Cog-ro | blon btsan béer lto go = 


1) In Bushell’s reproduction, san. But the rubbing was sharply cut off around these 
last two words, so that the sign « may have been lost during this process. ‘The Chinese 
transcription ung calls for a Tibetan hong or kung. 

2) It doubtless represents an ancient *zang (*dzang); compare the Japanese reading 20. 


3 Be * . A C i ; pe —Hix 
Also in Yiian she Tib. dzar-po is transcribed See [> and Tib. blo bzan Yee Day 


(E. v. Zacu, Tibetica, Chine Review, Vol. XXIV, 1900, p. 256a), The character OE tsang 
serves in Z*ang shu (Ch. 216 1, p. 6a) to render Tib. gésan, the name of the main 
river of Central ‘Tibet. 

3) Nu vos seems to have had the phonetic value du (Japanese do), and du se is 
intended for Tib. adws. An analogous example occurs in Kéw Tang shu in the name of 
the Tibetan king K% nu st lung oe PS 2K FF answering to Tib. K°rz du sron 
(usually styled Du sro man-po). Compare Jo 2 transcribing Turkish dé (CHAVANNES 
and Prnuior, Journal asiatique, 1913, No. 1, p. 175). The character de AS rendering 


Tib. Zde (pronounced de in the ninth century) in the name of King K‘r? son dde btsan 


a A ft | it (Kiu T'ang shu, Ch. 196 &, p. 8b), offers another instance 
iy) 


of Chinese initial 7 corresponding to d in a foreign language. 
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NE i Ot HAE AG WR DG Via. ay A Ble + DS pi Lun bia lo ') tu(h) 
po su (cuk) lu lun tsan Ze (ye) tu kung. The Tibetan words were 
accordingly articulated at that time, pt lon ka-la tog-pa (the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs) ¢og-ro lon tsan Ze(r) to got. 


15. snam p‘yi-pa mcéims Zan brtan béer snag”) cig = SA Pz] 


sp We EE fea i=) wt HA ii Th se nam (nan) pi po ch ém (chen) 
shang tan Ze(je) se nak (no) shi. Tibetan pronunciation, snam p‘i- 
pa cim gan tan Ze(r) snag(k) cv. 


16. man pon ban-so o-cog gi blo abal blon kru bzah gyes rma = 


fi 6 WER JW BYR A A AE a BBL ORE) nan pin 


(pon, pun) mong (Cantonese and Hakka mang, Japanese bd) su hu 


(Cantonese u, Ningpo wu, Japanese 0) *) Su (*éuk) pu lo mo (Hakka 


1) Sounded Ja; see Vonpiceni1, Prononciation ancienne du chinois, pp. 161, 181, 
183 (Actes Xle Congrés Or., Paris, 1598). 

2) Written as if it were stag, but the seeming ¢ may have been intended for x 
which is required by the Chinese transcript; likewise in No.17. The palaeographic features 
of Tibetan epigraphy of the T‘ang period remain to be studied in detail. — The char- 
acter ahi is sounded zak in Korean, xaku in Japanese. The phonetic element He. 
has the value mé; in the Manichean treatise translated by M. Cuavannes and M. Prt- 
Liot (Journal asiatique, 1911, No. 3, p. 588) it is combined with the radical oO into a 
character which otherwise does not occur; but as the Pahlavi equivalent rendered by it 
is nag, this artificial character must have had also the sound zak, in the same manner 
as ah: 

3) Lo Chén-yii transcribes the last two characters a A O . The first of these does 
not seem to be ce though I cannot make it out in the reproduction of BusuxL1, which 
is too much reduced; but a. cannot be the correct reading, as the sound ming is incapa- 
ble of reproducing anything like Tib. gyes. The second character left a blank by Lo, I 
distinctly read mo (anciently ma), as above, in BusHELL’s plate, and this very well an- 
swers as transcription of Tib. 7ma (sounded ma). 

4) The equation FB = Tib. o allows us to restore theoretically the name ( #E ) 
of King K‘rz sron lde bisam given in T'ang shu (Ch. 216 4, p. 1b) in the form 
Hu lu t% B iat Pe into Tib. O ro lde. Chin. du = Tib. vo we had in No, 14. The 
ancient sounds of ¢¢ were *#e, de (Japanese ¢ei, dei), hence Tib. de or lde frequently 
occurring in the names of ihe kings may be inferred (it occurs likewise in the name of 
the ancestor I of the Tibetans, Hu ¢: pu si ye HE, Te Fh 2K iy where 7° pu 
corresponds to Tib. de-po or lde-po; the other elements of this name are treated farther 


on). A name of the form O ro /de, however, does not occur in Tibetan records; but in 
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mat, Korean mal; ancient sounds *mwat and mwar')) lun hii li tsang 
© mo (ma). The sign of the genitive, gi, is not transcribed in 
Chinese. Tib. man, accordingly, was ee nan; blo was sounded 
blo (Chin. pu-lo), not lo, as at present; wbal was sounded bal, or 
possibly mbal or mwal; kru was sounded kru (Chin. ki-li), not as 
now tru or tu; rma was sounded ma. Tib. maan pon must be a 
compound written for mia dpon (“rulers and lords”), the prefix d 
being altered into n under the influence of the initial guttural nasal 
mw and then pronounced and written an pon. The meaning of the 
above passage is, “The minister Kru bzan gyes rma, who was in 
charge of the sepulchres of the sovereigns and lords.” It was hitherto 
unknown that such an office existed in Tibet, and this fact is of 
great culture-historical interest. We know that the ancient kings 
of Tibet were buried under elevated tumuli, and the rGyal rabs 
has carefully recorded the exact locality and its name where each 


king was interred.*) The ‘ang shu (Ch.216 RA, p. 6) imparts a 


the inscription of 783 edited and translated by Mr. WapprLi (J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 931) 
the name of a primeval king O /de spu rgyal is mentioned. 1 am therefore inclined to 
regard the Chinese transcription Hw Zu ¢‘2 as a reproduction of Tib. O /de, the Chinese 
syllable ¢« rendering the prefix 7 in /de, which was sounded on account of the preceding 
vowel, as still at present the prefix is articulated in the second element of a compound 
when the first terminates in a vowel. The name O é/de has not yet been pointed out as 
a name or title of King K‘ri-srom in any Tibetan document; it remains to be seen 
whether it will be confirmed. The comment made by Mr. WappEut (p. 9838) on the king 
named O lde spu rgyal is erroneous; he does not follow the Seven Celestial Rulers in 
Tibetan tradition. This king whom Mr. WappEL1 has in mind is styled in rGyal rads 
“Spu de gun ryyal” (mentioned also by RockxuttL, The Life of the Buddha, p. 209, but 
the name does not mean “the tiger-haired king”), but there is no reason to assume that 
he is identical with O /de spu rgyal. Although Mr. Wappeiu (p. 949, note 38) expressly 
states that there seemed no trace of a final d in the word o, Mr. A. H. Francke 
(VJ. A. S. B., Vol. VI, 1910, p. 94) boldly and arbitrarily alters this name into Od Zde 
spu rgyal, and translates this Od /de by “beautiful light,’ which is pure fancy, as is the 
whole article in which Mr. FrRANcKE, to his great satisfaction, shifts the theatre of 
action of Tibetan tradition connected with King gNa k‘ri btsan-po from central to 
western Tibet. 

1) CHavannes and Prniiot, Journal asiatique, 1911, No. 3, p. 519. 

2} The interment of King Sron-btsan sgam-po is thus described in rGyal rabs (Ch. 


| 
| 
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vivid description of the sepulchral mounds fF i) of the Tibetan 
nobles scattered along the upper course of the Huang-ho, white 
tigers being painted on the red-plastered walls of the buildings 
belonging to the tombs; when alive, they donned a tigers-kin in 
battle, so the tiger was the emblem of their valor after death. 

an bhai prin blon cen') ka?) blon snag béer ha ien = at oy. 


FAA O tm ty FE SH Be A HL te shi chung po (pu) © kia 


lun se nak (no) 2e (ye) ha (ho) yen. 
18. rtsis-pa cen-po be *) blon stag cigs rgan kod = oe AA 


we Hr iH aA am EE, a ah ys tse-se po ch°é pu ngo(k) lun 


18, fol. 76): “His sepulchre (4a7-so) was erected at aC‘on-po (in Yar-lun), being a mile 
all around. It was quadrangular in shape, and there was a vault made in the centre. 
The body of the great king of the law (Skr. dharmaraja) was laid in a composition of 
loam, silk and paper, placed on a chariot, and to the accompaniment of music interred 
in the sepulchre. The vault in the interior was entirely filled with treasures, hence the 
sepulchre became known under the name Nav érgyan (‘Having ornaments in the interior’). 
Five chapels were set up in the interior, and the erection of quadrangular sepulchres 
took its origin from that time. They are styled sKw-ri smug-po (‘red grave-mounds’).” I,J 
Scumipt (Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, p. 347), translating from Bodhi-mdr, the Kalmuk 
version of rGyal rabs, erroneously writes the latter name sMuri, and makes an image 
of the king fashioned from clay and buried in the tomb, while the burial of the body 
is not mentioned. The Kalmuk version is not accessible to me; the Tibetan text is clearly 
worded as translated above. The same work (fol. 87) imparts the following information 
on the tomb of King K‘ri-sron lde-btsan: “His sepulchre was erected on Mu-ra mountain, 
in the rear, and to the right, of that of his father. The king had it built during his 
lifetime. The posthumous name @¢P'rul ri gtsug snan was conferred upon him. At the 
foot of his sepulchre there is a memorial inscription in stone. The sepulchre became 
known by the name P'y: rgyan can (‘Ornamented in the exterior’).’’ 

1) See dPag bsam ton bzan, p.151,1. 25. This term is not explained in our Tibetan 
dictionaries. The Chinese rendering shows that it is the question of supervising censors. 

2) For dka. 

3) This word is badly mutilated in the stone. The Chinese parallel is go(z), so that 
I inter Tib. rviog, a well-known clan name. The Tibetans have no family names but clan 
names (Tib. rus, Chin. tsw HR: compare the account on the Tang-hiang in Zang shu, 
RockutL1’s translation in The Land of the Lamas, p. 338) named for the localities from 
which the clans originated. 

4) This lacune corresponds to Tib. stag. The character 4 ta may be inferred from 


the name Lun si ta je ami A KE ae (Tib. Blon ta rgje) in T'ang shu (Ch. 


216 fh, p. 6a). 
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se © si(k) han') ku(t). The word rtsis-ya was accordingly sounded 
tsis-pa. The Chinese transcription of this ministry (instead of trans- 
lation as in the preceding cases) indicates that there was no cor- 
relate institution for it in China. In the modern administration of 
Tibet, the rtsis dpon had charge of the accounts, 7) from which it 
may be inferred that the rtsis-pa en=po of the Tang period had 


a similar function. 


19. py blon abro gan (the remainder is almost destroyed and 


cannot be positively deciphered) = A am es jin fra pi lun mu- 
lu shang. The transcription mu (compare Japanese botsu)-lu hints 


at a pronunciation bro for 'Tib. abro. 
20. gal-ce-ba*) cen-po Zal-ce CEQ © god(?) blon rgyud nan li 


btsan = Fl Bh fat a O fi ae Att as 24 hing pu shang shu 


© lun hie (yet) ngan (yen) li tsan. The transcription of rgyud is 


of importance; it was sounded g’ut or y’ut, the prefix r being silent. 


1) Chin. Aan, accordingly, renders Tib. rgaz, which, after the elimination of the prefix 
7, Was presumably sounded yan. In a passage of Vian shi, the same Tibetan word is 
transcribed han BA 5 (EH. v. Zacu, 2. ¢., p. 255). Chin. 4, therefore, in transcriptions, does 
not usually correspond to Tib. 4, but to Tib. g with or without prefix. The following 
case is of especial interest. Tib. da p‘uy, “radish,” is a Chinese loan word derived from 
lo p‘o ve Aaj (see Brerscuneiper, Bot. Sin., pt. 2, No. 39); consequently also Tib. 
gui la pug, “carrot,’ must be the equivalent of Chin. hu lo p‘o tA Be Aa] of the 
same meaning: so that we obtain the equation Chin. lw tA (Japanese ko) = Tib. gu. 
For this reason we are justified in identifying also the name Hu HE with Tib. Guz 
in the name of the ancestor of the Tibetans mentioned on p. 75, note 4; and Guz rgyal, 
as correctly stated by Cuanpra Das (Dictionary, p. 221), according to Tibetan tradition, 
is the name of one of the early kings of Tibet (the same name occurs also in Gun ri gun 
btsan, Son and successor of King K‘ri-sron, and in Spu de gun btsan). 

2) Rocxattt, J. R. A. S., 1891, p. 220. 

8) JascHKE writes this word Za/ c‘e, which is a secondary development; it is prop- 
erly Zad Jce (‘mouth and tongue”), thus written, for instance, dvadanakalpaiata (Tibetan 
prose ed., p. 71, 7) and Cuanpra Das (Dictionary, p. 1068). The Table (LI, 6) offers the 
spelling Za-lce, which, together with the spelling of the inscription, shows that the word 
was pronounced &a/-ce in the ninth century. As proved by the Chinese translation FA, 
it had, besides the meanings “lawsuit, litigation, judgment,” also the significance of 


“punishment.” ‘ib. c‘en-po, “the great one,’ appears as rendering of Chin, shang shu. 
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There are, further, in the inscription, two interesting parallels 
of geographical names. In line 44 we meet Tib. stse Zui eg (or 
ts‘eg) transcribing Chin. tsiang kin ku YR fi 4y (“Valley of the 
General”), and in line 46 Tib. éem Su hyvan transcribing Chin. 
ts‘ing Sut hien ig aK WW. The Tibetan word stse was pronounced 
tso (the sign e including also nasalized 6). The addition of the 
prefixed sibilant s- does not prove that this s was sounded, but, as 
in so many other cases, it owes its existence only to the tendency 
of preserving the high tone which indeed is inherent in the Chinese 
word tsiang. The Tibetan word tse without the prefix would have 
the deep tone, while the prefix indicates that it is to be read in 
the high tone; the Chinese equivalent tsiang (Cantonese tsdng, 
Hakka tstong) undeniably proves that the palatal sibilant was also 
the initial intended in the Tibetan word. It is entirely out of the 
question to regard the s in stse as the articulated initial conso- 
nant, and only the desire for regulating the tone can be made 
responsible for the presence of the prefixed s.') We have here, 
accordingly, unassailable evidence for the fact that the tone system 


existed in the language of Lhasa at least as early as the first 


1) An analogous example is presented by Tib. spar k*a being a transcription of 
Chin. pa kua NK £h , Chin. *pat, par (compare Tib. per = Chin. pit EE ) never had. 
an initial s, and there is no reason whatever why the Tibetans should articulate spar a 
Chinese par; of course, they did not, nor do they do so, but say par; the unprotected par, 
however, has with them the deep tone, while, if the prefix s is superscribed, it receives 
the high tone, and the high tone is required by the Chinese word; the letter sis simply a 
graphic index of the high tone. Also the high-toned aspirate #°a instead of ka, which we 
should expect, seems to be somehow conditioned by the tone of Chin. hua. Vice versa, 
Chin. mo-mo | with the even lower tone is written in Tibetan mog-mog (“steamed 
meat-balls”’), having likewise the low tone, but not smog, which would indicate mog in the 
high tone. — Another interesting loan-word is /cog-tse (rése), “table,” derived from Chin. 
cho(h)-tse 5h = ia the final g indicates that the loan is old. The prefix 7 merely has 
the function of expressing the high tone of the Chinese word; the Tibetans certainly 
pronounce only Cog-tse (later spellings are cog-ts‘e and cog-ts‘o, the latter in Lz-8ii gur- 
kan, fol. 23). 
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part of the ninth century, and the reason for its coming into 
existence will immediately be recognized from our general discussion 
of the phonetic condition of the language in that period. Another 
interesting example of the presence and eifoek of tone at that time 
will be given hereafter in dealing with the word zav. Tib. Zu’ as 
equivalent for kiin cil is conceivable only when the Tibetans heard 
or understood the latter word as é¢uw or Sui with a similar pro- 
nunciation, as. still existing in the dialects of Wén-chou, Ning-po, 
and Yang-chou (compare W. ciung, N. ciiing, Y. chiing, given in 
GruEs’s Dictionary); for Tib. é and y are regular equivalents of the 
Chinese palatals ¢ and § (compare Tib. kong jo = Chin. kung ¢éu 
AS =, Tib. Zo transcribed in Chin, $o).') 

The word c‘eg (or ts‘eg) is a Tibetan word, and has nothing to 
do with Chinese ku. The Tibetan transcription ¢em for Chin. ts‘ing 
is striking; it is not known to me whether the latter word may 
have had an initial tenuis in the Tang period. Shut IK was then 
doubtless sounded su or gu; we shall have to come back to the 
question why the Tibetan transcription is Su. The Tibetan hyvan °) 
consists in writing of initial h with subscribed y (ya btags) and 
following va zur which is the semi-vowel ~; phonetically, the word 
is h’uan, so that the pronunciation of we, must then have been 
something like the Korean reading hidn, or like hiwan. *) 


1) The case is fully discussed farther on, where more examples will be found. 

2) Busey (/.¢c., p. 105, note f) has wrongly printed it Arun. 

3) It has been asserted that Chin. Zo sie Sie na (Kiu T'ang shu, Ch. 196 a, p. 1b) 
and Lo so Se ee (Tang shu, Ch. 216a, p. Inara intended to render Lha-sa, the 
capital of Tibet (BusHext, Z.c., p. 98, note 6; Rockxarun, J. R. d. S., 1891, p. 190; and 
CHAVANNES, Documents, p.178). This identification seems to me rather improbable. The 
Tibetan word dha is phonetically y/a; the initial y is not a prefix which could be dropped, 
but an integral part of the stem, which is still preserved in all dialects. It is not 
likely that the form y/a would be rendered in Chinese exclusively by the one syllable 
Jo (formerly Za, va). The strict reconstruction of Zo sze and Lo so is Ra sa; and Ra sa 


(“Goat’s Land’), as is well known, is the ancient name of the city of Lhasa, before it 
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In connection with this list of Tibetan offices and officials it 
may be appropriate to examine the designations of the Tibetan 
Boards of Ministry, as handed down in Tang shu (Ch. 216 [, 
p- 1). Not only are the Tibetan names here transcribed, but also 
their meaning is added in Chinese, so that for the restoration of 
the Tibetan originals a double test is afforded, — phonetic and 
semasiological. Nine ministries are distinguished: 

1. lun ch% Bat Th» styled also ta lun Fe aa (that is, “great 
lun,” Tib. blon cen) with the meaning Fx AH, “great minister.” 
BusHett (l.c., p. 6) transcribes the title dunch‘ai, although the 
Glossary of the Tang shu (Ch. 28) indicates the reading of the 
character [ff as ch% ( —y [F). From the double interpretation of 
the term lun ch% it follows that it represents Tib. blon ce, “great 
minister,” 

2. lun cht hu mang | | je Fe styled also stao lun a) ai 
(that is, “small /ux,” Tib. blon cun) with the meaning al] AH , ‘‘as- 
sistant minister.” Chin. mang strictly corresponds to Tib. man, 
“many.” Chin. initial 4, as noticed above under No. 18, represents 
Tib. g with or without prefix, and Chin. u represents Tib. 0, so 
that Chin. hu, I am inclined to think, is the equivalent of Tib. 
mgo, “head.” In this manner we obtain Tib. blon ce mgo man, 
“the many heads (assistants) of the great minister.” I have not 
yet been able to trace this expression in any Tibetan record, but 


it may turn up some day. 


received the latter name (CHanDRA Das, Dictionary, p. 1161). The Chinese, as shown by 
their mode of transcription, were acquainted with the name Ra-sa, and perpetuated it 
even after the change of the name in Tibet. Korppen (Die lamaische Hierarchie, p. 332) 
indicates Judsung as a designation of the city after VicNx, and explains this yal gsun, 
“land of the teaching.” This, of course, is impossible: those words could mean only 
“teaching, or words of the land.” But the reconstruction is erroneous: VraNr’s transcrip- 


tion is intended for yud gzun, “centre, capital of the land.” 
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3. si(t) pien ch? pu ZK aa ill 1) ti with the significance tu 
hu # He, “commander-in-chief,” corresponding to Tib. srid”) dpon 
ce-po (srid, “government, ruler, commander ;” dpon, “master, lord ;” 
ce-po, “the great one”), “the great commander.” 

4. nang lun ch°é pu ie ami ey HH with the meaning nei ta 
siang J Kk A, “chief minister of the interior,” corresponding to 
Tib. nan blon (exactly so in the inscription No. 18) c‘e-po, “great 


minister of the interior.” *) 


1) In the inscription 

2) Another explanation is possible, Chin. sz HK is also capable of rendering a Tibet- 
an initial s-, when followed by a consonant, as shown by s¢ lung AS FF = Tib. sron 
in the name of K‘rz du srom mentioned on p. 74. Theoretically we should thus arrive at a 
Tibetan word *spon (= Chin. sz pien), which would represent the equivalent of dpon. While 
this alternation between prefixed d and s is possible, there is as yet no evidence that 
dpon was also anciently sounded *spox; but the case deserves consideration, if such a 
reading should ever occur in an ancient text. Provisionally I therefore prefer to adhere 
to the restitution srid dpon. 

3) He is styled also dun man je fe FS et. The latter word is repeatedly util- 
ized in the inscription to render Tib. 3e7, which I think is an ancient form of re, “lord.” 
The Tib. dlon man bzer or rye, accordingly, would mean “the first among the many 
ministers.” This expression appears also as the title of military yas as iH ape shu (Ch. 


216 BT, p. 4b): iP2] 4 Iu Ail ai Fie Be et es fe 2 aes aK , “the com- 


mander-in-chief of the Southern Circuit Mo lung kt si pi (probably Tib. ee sron k*ri 
spyt), with the title dlon man rje.” Kiu T'ang shu imparts only his title without his 
name. In this respect great caution is necessary, in that the Tang Annals frequently 
designate Tibetan officials merely by their titles, not by their names. The commander in 
question was captured in 802 by Wei Kao, and sent on to the Chinese emperor, who gave 
him a house to live in. On this occasion it is repeated in Kiw T'ang shu (Ch. 196 FP, 
p. 8b) that many je denotes with the Tibetans the great minister of the interior. The 
title man rje, indeed, occurs in Tibetan: a contemporary of King K‘ri sro was Sva man 
rje gsal (dPag bsam ljon bzan, p. 171), and tbe son of King Man sron was aDus sron 
mar rye (ibid., p. 150). Analogous titles are man sron, man bisun, man bea (title of a 
consort of King Srow btsan). — In the following passage a gloss is imparted for the 
word je. In T*ang shu (Ch. 216 1, p. 7a) mention is made of a general Shang k‘ung je 


fet Bu Ht , ‘military governor of Lo mén ch‘uan ye FA iit with the family 
name Mo Ac ,and the name ( A ) Nung ti je ph Ww #ht. , “which is like the Chinese 


aod 


title Zang (‘gentleman’) Ait rH ae Bp.” Chin. mo (ancient sounds *mwat and 


*mwar), | am inclined to think, is intended for the Tibetan local and clan name Mary or 


‘ 
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5. nang lun mi ling pu Be a on oN 3H) with the meaning 
fal] AH, “assistant minister” (that is, of No. 4). The sound mi was 
anciently b¢ (compare the Japanese reading beki), Since the ministers 
of the interior are divided into three classes, the first and the third 
of which are designated as “great” and “small,” the Chinese tran- 
scription bi-ling-pu naturally refers to the Tibetan word qbrin-po, 
“the middle one of three.” We arrive at the result; Tib. nav dlon 


abrin-po, “the middle minister of the interior,” or “the minister of 


middle rank.” 


6. nang lun chung HB Zee JL with the meaning sy AH, “small 
minister,’ corresponding to Tib. nav blon cum, “small minister of 


the interior.’ ') 
7. yt gan (han) po ché pu Bae Fe We By ti meaning chéng 
shi ta siang Hie Le K AH (translated by BusuEtt [/. c., p. 6] “chief 


aBal (Inscription N°. 16); the words nung 7: je seem to represent Tib. lun rt rje, “the 
lord of valleys and mountains,” and it is this Tibetan word sje to which the Chinese 
gloss dang refers. The words shang k°ung je (Tib. Zan k‘on [?] rye) are certainly not part 
of the name, but a title. In Sung shi (Ch. 492, p. 1) we meet under the year 1029 the 
title of a Tibetan minister Lun k‘ung je ami ie ot (Tib. dlon kon [P] rye). 


1) It is notable that both Tib. c‘w and Chin. Kt agree in tone, which is the high 


tone. The importance of the tone for Tibeto-Chinese transcriptions is discussed on pp. 79 
and 105. — In 751 and 754 the Chinese vanquished Ko-lo-féng, king of Nan-chao, who took 
refuge with the Tibetans. These conferred upon him the title ¢san p‘u chung (24 = Siti ? 


© 99 


that is, “younger brother of the Jd¢san-p‘o” (not po, as is always wrongly restored; see 
the note on this subject farther on), chung in the language of the “barbarians” signifying 
“younger brother.” M. Pexuior (B. £. F. £. 0., Vol. IV, 1904, p. 158), who has translated 
this passage, observes, “C’est probablement le Cung tibétain.” This is not quite exact. 
The Tibetan word here intended is geun (gcuz, pronounced cui in the high tone), the 
respectful word (%e-sat skad) for a younger brother (otherwise zu-bo%, with which Chin. 


$ifi exactly harmonizes in sound and tone; this equation (as many other examples in the 


inscription) proves that the prefixed g was not then articulated. The Tibetan word cui 


(un), “small, young,” 


may denote the younger of two brothers, but cannot be rendered 
by the Chinese palatal tenuis, only by the aspirate, as proved by the above case Tib. 
cum, “small,” = Chin. Ke ch‘ung. A Tibetan initial aspirate is regularly reproduced by 


the corresponding Chinese aspirate. 
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consulting minister’), corresponding to Tib. yul') rgan-po c‘e-po. 
Chin. han answers to Tib. rgan, as we saw in the inscription 
No, 18; rgan-po is still the elder or head man of a village, and 
the Tibetan term relates to local (yu/) administration. 

8 and 9 do not require any further discussion. ‘They are Tib. 
yul rgan abrin-po (Chin. ‘yi han mi ling pu), “the middle minister 
of local administration,” and Tib. yul rgan-po cur (Chin. yu han 
po chung), “the small minister of local administration.” 

These nine Boards are styled collectively shang lun ch°é pu tu hit 
fs ani iil iH 3 BE, which is considered by me as a transcription 
of Tib. Zan blon c‘e-po dgu, “the Nine Great Ministers.” The word 
an is fully discussed on p. 104. The word tu 3€ formerly had the 
initial d (Japanese reading dochi, Annamese dout), the word kui 
A had the initial g (Japanese gu). *) 

The phonetic phenomena to be inferred from the Chinese tran- 
scriptions of Tibetan words may be summed up as follows. 

We gain an important clew as to the determination of the two 
vowel signs for 7, the graphic differentiation of which in the an- 
cient texts has been discussed above (p. 53). The inverted 7, tran- 


scribed by me 7, occurs in four examples: myi’ (= modern min) = 


AA, w'yi = $Y, Mri = SPL, cigs = FF sik.*) Hence it fol- 


1) Chin. yi Per = Tib. yul occurs likewise in proper names. The Sung shi (Ch. 
. 1) x 
492, p. 2) mentions under the year 991 a governor ( Ff HH = Tib. c‘e-po, “great’’) 


of Si Liang-chou py Dit fy , by name Ngo yii tan Ray Pa Ft , corresponding to Tib. 


m Na (compare Kay FA = Tib. mNa-ri(s)) yul brian; and under 994 a governor Yu lung 


po PRE He WE being Tib. Yul sron-po. 
2) It renders the syllable go in Gotama (T. Warrers, Essays on the Chinese Lan- 
guage, p. 388), in Gopala (Life of Hiian Tsang) and Suvarzagotra (Memoirs of Hiian Tsang). 
3) A fifth example is afforded by HK sit transcribing Tib. srid in the third Minis- 
terial Board mentioned in Z*ang shu, and srid is written with inverted % in the sworn 
treaty of 822 (9—11). 
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lows that the ancient Tibetan sound 7 exactly corresponded to the 
plain, short Chinese 7 For the vowel 7 written in the regular 
modern form we have three examples; namely, mc‘ims = ER odm, 
rtsis = $F HA, tse (tsi)-se, and cig = fy 4. These varying Chi- 
nese transcriptions prove that this Tibetan vowel did not sound to 
the Chinese ear like a definite 7, but must have been of somewhat 
indistinct value, something between 7, i, ‘) and 6. 

The comparison of allied words which Tibetan and Chinese have 
in common is apt to confirm this result. There are Chinese s¢ 
py (‘four’) corresponding to Tibetan (b)3i, Chinese se HE (“to 
die’) corresponding to Tibetan 57, indicating that Tibetan 7 was an 
equivalent of this indistinct Chinese vowel ¢. The two Tibetan signs 
for 7, ‘therefore, have great significance in the comparative study 
of Indo-Chinese languages; and their distinction in the ancient 
monuments must be conscientiously noted and registered, instead of 
being neglected,?) as was done by Mr. Wapprtu. The inscription 
of 822 indicates that the two timbres of 7 were still fairly discrim- 
inated, but that they were already on the verge of a mutual 
fusion, as shown by a certain wavering in the employment of the 
two signs. Thus we find in line 43 gis, but in line 50 gfis; in 
line 43 ky, in line 50 Ayt; and other inconsistencies. Perhaps the 
phonetic differentiation was already wiped out at that period, and 


only the graphic distinction upheld on traditional grounds. 


1) Compare Scuaanx, Ancient Chinese Phonetics (T’oung Pao, Vol. VIII, 1897, 
p. 369). — On the other hand, Chin. 7 is rendered by Tib. e in the nien-hao King lung 
= He transcribed Tib. Kew Jun (in the inscription of 783), probably sounded Kin 
(compare Cdn kuan j=I a) = Tib. cen kvan [tbed.; accordingly, Tib. e = Chin. 6]). For 
this reason it is possible that Chin. dag, as heard at that time by the Tibetans, was 
sounded k’éug (compare Korean kydng). Chin. ¢ it (in huang ti) is transcribed by Tib. 
¢e (compare Jap. ¢ez, Annamese de). Vice versa, Tib. me in the inscription (above, Nos. 9 
and 18) is rendered by Chin. wing (but Hakka Jew, Korean yéug), which, in my opinion, 
goes to show that Tib. ze was nasalized: m¢(n@) or xf. 

2) The hypothesis of the two 7’s serving for the distinction of short and long i is 


herewith exploded once for all. 
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The most signal fact to be gleaned from the ‘Tibeto-Chinese 
concordances is that phonetic decomposition, which was hitherto 
regarded as a comparatively recent process of the language, was in 
full swing as early as the first half of the ninth century. The 
superscribed and prefixed letters were already mute at that time in 
the dialect of Lhasa: blon was articulated lon, bisan was tsan, bzan 
was zai, bzer was Zer, bka was ka, lta was ta, lto was to, gtogs 
was tog, rgyal was gyal, rgan was gan (probably yan); brtan was 
even sounded tan JA... Superscribed s, however, seems to have been 
preserved throughout: the pronunciation of stang and snam is indi- 
cated as stang and snam, that of snag and stag as snag and stag. 
Pyi was sounded pi; the alteration of the palatalized (mouillé) 
labials into palatal ¢ and é° had apparently not yet take effect, 
In the combination of two monosyllables into a unit, the prefix of 
the second element, when the first terminates in a vowel, was articu- 
lated and connected into a syllable with the first element, exactly 
in the same manner as at present. This is exemplified by the in- 
teresting transcription t‘am-t‘ung for Tib. lta mt‘on (No. 10), which 
simultaneously proves that the word mt‘on when isolated was pro- 
nounced tov, and by the transcription ngan pén for Tib. mia dpon 
(No. 16).1) Compare in recent times the name of the monastery 
dGa-ldan, pronounced Gan-dan, hence Chin. Kan-tan “f° }; and 
Tib. skye dman (“woman’’), pronounced kyen (or kyer) mdn, hence 
transcribed king mien 55 [AJ in the Tibetan vocabulary inserted in 
T‘ao-chou ting chi yk ph) iia wa» 1907 (Ch. 16, p. 48). 


Of final consonants, d,) g, n, and # were sounded. Final s was 


1) Compare also the above Zan blon c’e dgu, which, judging from the Chinese mode 
of transcription, must have been articulated c*et-gu. 

2) Final d@ was pronounced in Bod, as indicated by the transcription a *pat, pot, 
won. It is incorrect, as Mr. Rocxariy (J. R. A. 8., Vol. XXIII, 1901, p. 5) asserts, to say that 


“the word Bod is now, and probably always has been, pronounced like the French pew.” 
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sounded when it followed a vowel (dus), but it was eliminated 
when following a consonant (mc‘’ms was sounded c‘im, zigs as zk). ') 

In regard to final /, I feel somewhat doubtful. If my identifi- 
cation of PA yti, which had no final consonant, with Tib. yul, 
holds good, this would rather indicate that final Tib. 7 was not 
sounded, or but indistinctly. The transcription VA kiap (yap) for 
rgyal in the inscription No. 11, however, may point to a pronun- 
ciation gyal {g’al, y’al). On the other hand, in the list of royal 
names in J’ang shu (Ch. 216 [F, p. 2a) we find the word rgyal 
rendered by be kia (Busuett [l.c., p. 9] transcribes Asia; Glossary 
of Tang shu HF A ku ya) in the first of King Srow bésan’s an- 


JASCHKE, in the Phonetic Tables of his Dictionary (p. XVI), indicates the pronunciation 
bhod for Spiti, wod for K‘ams, dh” for Tsang and U. In the latter the initial is an 
aspirate media, and, besides, the word has the deep tone; it has accordingly nothing in 
common with French pew. Mr. Rocxuity himself (p. 6) indicates that in the tenth and 


eleventh centuries the sound pew was transcribed eS eat pu-té and ra (or AW ) Hee 


po té; but surely it was not the sound pez, but the sound dod, which is clearly enough 
indicated by these transcriptions. If Jod was thus sounded in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, we are bound to presume that this pronunciation held its ground also in the pre- 
ceding Tang period. Skr. Bhofa and Ptolemy’s Beira: afford additional evidence for 
an ancient indigenous Bod sounded Jot. . 

1) In final s a distinction must be drawn between the suffix -s (called Tib. yan 
ajug) and radical s inhering in the stem. The latter seems to have survived until com- 
paratively recent times, if we may rely upon the transcription ee A dee Wu-se tsang of 
the Ming shi for Tib. dBus gTsan (the two large provinces of Central Tibet); the Chi- 
nese equivalent must be based on a Tibetan pronunciation ous ¢san during the Ming 
period, while the new transcription fer Wei, rendering the word dBus in the age of the 
Manchu, clearly indicates that the final phonetic decay resulting in the modern vui, vi, 
*#, is an after-Ming event. On the other hand, the name of the temple dSam-yas is tran- 
scribed Sam-ye — bly by the Chinese pilgrim Ki-ye in the latter part of the tenth 
century (CHavannes, B. F. F. #. 0., Vol. IV, 1904, p. 81, who did not identify this 
locality; this implies that Ki-ye made his return from India to China by way of Nepal 
and Tibet). Tib. yas is ya + s of the instrumental case (the temple was fine “beyond 
imagination,” dsam-yas) ; sam-yd is still the current pronunciation in Central Tibet (JAScHKE, 
Tibetan Grammar, p. 6); but as the ancient pronunciation of Hf was ya (compare Hh wpe 
Yava), it is necessary to assume that Ki-ye, at the time of his sojourn in the famous 


monastery, heard the pronunciation Sam-ya. If he had heard yas, he could easily have 
expressed it by the addition of AE, as it occurs in Hy AS BA yasmin, “jessamino.” 
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cestors, es ZX er FE Kia si tung mo, which I provisionally take 
as reproducing Tib. rgyal stoi-mo; further, 7% ye in HR ZX cor- 
responding to Tib. Bod rgyal, “king of Tibet,” as title of King 
Srow btsan, and WF ye in Se Fh HY Su po ye = Su p‘o rgyal, 
the Tibetan name and title of Fan-ni, and in $8 #2 E5/ AK HY 
Hu (Tib, Gun) t% (*de = Tib, Ide) p‘o si ye (= Tib. rgyal), the 
ancestor of the ‘Tibetans. The Chinese symbols employed in these 
cases, fia and ye, correspond to an ancient pronunciation *gia (y’a) 
(Annamese gia, ja), without a final consonant, so that they seem 
to be indicative of a Tibetan sound gya’ (g’a’, ya). Final 1 was 
articulated in the tribal name Bal-ti (rGyal rabs: sbal-ti), as shown 
by the Chinese rendering Pu-li 3) #f (Cuavannes, Documents, 
p. 149), the ancient sounds of this pu being *ba and *b‘a (Ningpo 
ba, Japanese botsu, Korean pal; it renders the syllable bha in Skr. 
Bhamdatra), so that Puclii appears as a reproduction of Tib. Bal.') 

An interesting example of the treatment of Tib. final / in 
Chinese is afforded by the Chinese word p‘éng sha, “carbonate of 
soda, natron”’ (natrium carbonicum), which has not yet been explained. 
Li Shi-chén (Pén ts‘ao kang mu, 44 Fh, Ch. 11, p. 12) confesses 
his ignorance in the matter (44 4e Fe ff); and Warrers (Essays 
on the Chinese Language, p. 378) is wrong in deriving the Chinese 
word from Tib. ba tsa (to which it has not the slightest simi- 
larity), “called also pen-cha,” which is certainly nothing but the 
Chinese, and not a Tibetan word. The first and oldest mention of 
the term, as far as I know, is made in Kiu Wu Tai ae (Ch. 138, 
p. 1b), where ta p‘éng sha Fu i PH (“sand of the great rukh”) 
is enumerated among the products of the T“u-po. This very name 


is suggestive of being the transcription of a foreign word (the 


Ls 


1) In TP*oung Pao, 1908, p. 3, Po-dé was connected by me with Bolor, the ancient 
name of Baltistan; but Bolor seems to be derived from Bal. 
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character | certainly is an artificial formation, the two other 
characters given by Watters are taken from the Pén ts‘ao). The 
ancient sounds of the phonetic element p‘éng Jf) are *bung, and the 
Tibetan word answering in sense to the Chinese is bul (JAscHKE, 
Dictionary, p. 370), so that Chin. p‘éng (bung) appears as a repro- 
duction of Tib. dbu/,') simultaneously proving that the final 7 in 


bul was sounded; both words agree also in the low tone. *) 


1) Also in the ancient allied words of the two languages, Tib. final 7 corresponds to 
a final nasal in Chinese: for instance, diul, “silver? = Hakka xgyin, Fukien xgiing $B 
(yim); Tib. (s)brul, “snake” = Cantonese and Hakka mong Lan (mang, Jap. 60). In other 
cases Tib. final g is the equivalent of Chin. final nasal, as Tib. (@)rug, “dragon” = Chin. 
lung (Jap. rit) BE. But Tib. dun(-ba), “bee” = Chin. fung (Korean pong) WE ; Tib. r2a- 


bon (mon), “camel” = Chin. pong, fong Ex “hump of a camel” (Tib. ra is related 
to rvog, “hump”); Tib. maz, “many” = Chin. mang ye and Ve: Tib. spyan(-ku), 
“wolf” = Chin. mang WZ (Korean pang, Jap. 40), “Tibetan mastiff.” 

2) On p‘eng sha see P. Cisor (Mém. cone. les Chinois, Vol. XI, pp. 343—346) ; Kuar- 
ROTH (Asiat. Magazin, Vol. II, pp. 256—261, Weimar, 1802); Sousriran, Etudes sur la 
maticre médicale chinoise (minéraux), p. 18 (Paris, 1866); F. pe Méy, Les lapidaires 
chinois, p. 141; H. H. Haypen, Geology of the Provinces of Tsang and U in Central 
Tibet (Memoirs Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVI, pt. 2, 1907, p. 65). — The 
Chinese loan-words in Tibetan have not yet been studied, and are hardly indicated in 
our Tibetan dictionaries. Some of them are even passed off as Sanskrit: for instance, pi- 
wan or pi-ban, “guitar,” is said to be derived from Skr. vzma, which is impossible; in 
fact, it is to be connected with Chin. EE ey pt-p'a, ancient sounds *di-4a (Japanese 
bi-wa, Mongol dcda). The nasalization of the final vowel wa or da is a peculiarity of 
Tibetan sometimes practised in foreign words (compare pi-pi-lin, “pepper? = Skr. pippali). 
The Zang hiang ve iA, a Tibetan tribe in the region of the Kukunor, according to 
Sui shu (Ch. 83, p. 3), were in possession of p‘7-p'a; according to Chinese tradition, the 
instrument originated among the Hu BA: a vague expression generally referring to 
peoples of Central Asia, Iranians and Turks. Gres (Biographical Dictionary, p. 889) 
ascribes its introduction into China to the Princess of Wu-sun. The Djagatai word for it 
is pisik (Keleti Szemle, 1902, p. 161). The fact that the Tibetan and Chinese words refer 
to the same object is evidenced by the Polyglot Dictionary of K‘ien-lung. In the latter 
we meet also Tib. con, “bell” = Chin. chung $n - There are, further, Tib. p‘é2, “pitcher, 


cup” = Chin. p‘ing HPL: Tib. da-c‘a, “sealing-wax,” from Chin. la Ib. <w * Tib. mog 
(-8a), “mushroom” = Chin. mo-ku ja Hh: Tib. ¢s‘we (the double x econ the fourth 
tone of Chinese), “vinegar” = Chin. ¢s°x ae Tib. giu (gt)-wan (bam), “bezoar”’ = Chin, 
niu huang oF. iy (Jap. giu-kwo); Tib. kau, “watermelon? = Chin. kua JI ; Tib. sran, 
“ounce” = Chin. diang Pa (Korean riang, Jap. rio). Tib. pi-pz, “flute,” and d¢d-bid, “hautboy 
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On the whole, the probability is greater that the final / was 


reed,” must be connected with pz ie (*bi, bc¢; Korean 2), originally a horn used by the 
K“iang to frighten horses (definition of Shuvo wéx), but then in the compound pz-dz kk co 
a pipe (A. C. Moune, Chinese Musical Instruments, J. Ch. Br. R. A. S., 1908, p. 84), 
in Huang ch°ao li k% tu shi (Ch. 9, p. 53) figured and described as a reed flute with 
three holes, metal mouthpiece and broadening funnel, 5.37 inches long, used for dance 
music by the Turkish tribe Warka Ht. fal We . The word, therefore, is presumably of 
Turkish origin, but it is much older than the cighteenth century. We meet it in the 
transcription ped-l aA 2S in the chapter on music in Kew Tang shu (Ch. 29, p.8b), 
where it is defined as a copper horn $i] $4 , two feet long, of the shape of an ox- 


horn, in use among the Western Jung py HY: According to another tradition, it origi- 
nated in Kucha, Turkistan (Ko chi king yiian, Ch. 47, p.6b). The original Turkish form 
seems to have been Jeri or dri (H. VamBiry, Die primitive Cultur des turko-tatarischen 
Volkes, p. 145, notes a word doru, “trumpet,” properly “reed”); and we find this word in 
Mongol . dériyd, “trumpet,” from which Manchu duren and dulert seem to be derived. 
The latter corresponds in the Polyglot Dictionary to Chin. da-pa [oa > Mongol 
gholin biriyd, “brass trumpet,” and Tib. zazis dui. The Mongol word rapal given in the 
first edition of GiuEs, and repeated by Movuts, does not exist (Mongol has neither initial 
x nor a p); nor can Chin. Ja-pa be derived from Manchu Zada, as stated in the second edition, 
the latter being merely a transcript of Chinese, as already pointed out by Sacnarov. La-pa 
is neither Mongol nor Tibetan; it is listed among the musical instruments of Turkistan 


in Hut kiang chi 2 (Ch. 2, p. 8), published 1772 (Wyre, Notes, p. 64). The 
g FA FAD i P P 


musical instrument han tung Bi Eu] , left unexplained by Mouue (/.c., p. 108), is Tib. 
rkan dun, the well-known trumpet made from a human thigh-bone; I met also the tran- 
scription lid] Yel - Among the interesting ioan-words of cultivated plants, we have 
Tib. se-aéru (pronounced se-rx), “pomegranate” (punica granatum L,), derived from Chin. 
Ay 7B shi-liu, anciently se(shi)-7u~ (Japanese -70). The pomegranate does not thrive in 
Tibet, and, as is well known, was introduced into China by General Chang K“ien (BREt- 
SCHNEIDER, Bot. sin., pt. 1, p. 25; pt. 8, No. 280; Hirata, T°oung Pao, Vol. VI, 1895, 
p. 439; Pén ts‘ao kang mu FA a , Ch. 30, p. 8). Whether Chin. rz, 70, is connected 
with Greek foé or Arabic rummdn, Amharic ruman (ScHRADER in HEun, Kulturpflanzen 
und Haustiere, 8th ed., p. 247), I do not venture to decide. The Tibetan word must be 
regarded as a loan from Chinese, and not as indigenous, as W. Scuotr (Lntwurf einer 
Beschreibung der chinesischen Litteratur, p. 123, note, Berlin, 1854) was inclined to 
believe, who explained the word as being composed of Tib. se, “rose,” and @dru, “grain, 
seed.” These Tibetan words (the meanings “pomegranate” and “rosebush” interchange in 
South-Slavic) were «doubtless chosen as elements of the transcription, because they con- 
veyed to the national mind some tangible significance with reference to the object (in 
the same manner as there are numerous analogous cases in the Chinese transcriptions of 
foreign words). The Central-Tibetan pronunciation sez-du and Ladakhi sem-ru represent 
secondary developments suggested by the mode of spelling, and application of phonetic 
laws based thereon (nasalization of the prefix @, transcribed nen pal in Hua t yt yi). 
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articulated than that it was suppressed, and the same remark holds good 
of final rv. For the latter we have the only example in the word 
béer, transcribed by Chin. Ze (Nos. 10, 13—15, above). In this case 
the Chinese transcription certainly is not conclusive, since Chinese 
lacks final v, and, taking into consideration that the other finals 
were heard, there seems good reason to assume that bzer was pro- 
nounced Zer at that period. 

The subjoined r was still clearly sounded in the guttural and 
labial series, ‘The word k‘ri, as evidenced by the Chinese tran- 


scription 7-li,') was actually heard as A‘ri (not as at present, (2); 


Lolo sebuma (P. Vrau, Dict. francais-lolo, p. 176, Hongkong, 1909) possibly points to a 
former Tibetan articulation seb-rz, 


1) The T°ang Annals employ various methods of transcribing the word £72 (“throne”) 


in the beginning of the names of the Tibetan kings, , Ag , sD IL : ae att 
(4% Ui), and also only ae and ae (4%), Probably also &°o (ka) li Ay Ag in the 
name K°o ti Ko tsu Fy Aa Ay AE. (being identical with the Tibetan king K‘ri-lde 


sron-btsan) is the equivalent of Tib. 47%. The Chinese rendering of his name has not 
yet been explained. ‘The elements /de srow btsan, the Chinese equivalents of which are 
well known to us, cannot be made responsible for Chin. 4°0 ¢s«z (ancient sounds ka tsuh). 
In rGyal rabs this king is designated also K°rz gisug lde bisan Ral-pa-can; so that we 
are bound to assume that the Chinese name K‘o-li ka-tsuk is intended for the first two 
elements of this Tibetan name, A‘7z gtsug. It is singular, however, at first sight, that in 
this case the prefixed g is expressed by the Chinese syllable £°o (4a), while in another 
royal name Tib. géswg is transcribed in Chinese regardless of the prefix (see p. 92, note 
2). The Tibetan prefix is often preserved in the second element of a compound if the 
first word terminates in a vowel; the words k‘ri gtsug could be sounded &°rik-tsug, and 
hence the Chinese mode of transcription. The case is analogous to that of lta mt‘on 
pointed oat on p. 86. An interesting Chinese transcription of a Tibetan word showing the 


preservation of 7 is the word p‘w-lu tif <8. “woollen cloth,” a reproduction of Tib. 
prug. As far as I know, the Chinese term does not occur in the T°ang period, but only 
from under the Yian. The mode of writing (Manchu p‘wru) presupposes a Tibetan pro- 
nunciation pw’, for the phonetic element Zu Bs is devoid of a final consonant. In the 
age of the T‘ang, when the word sounded p‘rug also in the dialect of Lhasa, a comple- 


ment sounding /uk, for instance ie , would have doubtless been chosen in forming the 


second character in the word. The very mode of transcription thus betrays a post-T‘ang 
origin, but it must result from a time when the initials p‘r were still in full swing and 
had not yet undergone the /autverschiebung into the cerebrals 7°r, #6 (see also KLAPROTH, 
Description du Tubet, p. 50, Paris, 1831; T. Warrers, Essays on the Chinese Language, 
p- 378). 
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kru (ki-li) was sounded kru; the word gbro (No. 19) was sounded 
bro, and abrin, as shown by the Chinese transcription 67-lin, was 
articulated bri%,') and blo was blo. In the combination sr, the r 
seems to have been dropped, if the identification of AX sit in T<ang 
shu with Tib, srid holds good.”) 


1) Another good example of the initials 47 being sounded with perfect clearness is 
presented by the word tif ye fu-lu (*bu-ro), imparted in the “ang Annals as a gloss 
for the Tibetan word meaning “a felt tent.” The word intended apparently is Tib. séra, 
“felt tent,” still sounded Ja in western Tibet and so likewise in the ‘I“ang period. ‘The 
Chinese syllable 4 reproduces the initial 4, and the syllable Zw the Tib.ra. Itis strange, 
however, that the Chinese did not choose in this case an element ra, Ja; but this may be 
easily accounted for by the fact that the above Chinese word dw means “a hut, a hovel,” 
and also the tent erected for the wedding ceremony. As in so many other cases, the 
Chinese selected a word approximately imitative of the foreign sound, and simultaneously 
indicative of the significance of the foreign word. The Tibetan word gur, “tent,” can 
certainly not be sought in the Chinese transcription, as never had the sounds gu 
or ku. A good modern example of Chinese rendering of Tib. 47 is ns A Bp 
= Tib. Lha-bran; in this compound the second element is still pronounced bran (but 
never ai) throughout Tibet, while p‘o-bran, “palace,” is always p‘o-gan. These two 
elements dran, therefore, seem to be two words of different origin. 

2) But the word svom in the names of several kings was doubtless articulated s7ov, 


as evidenced by the transcriptions in the T‘ang Annals a (tsung; Japanese s0, $2) 


FF (lung), si lung 6 SF ae su lung tik tt and si lung HK <i Mr. RockHILL 
(The Life of the Buddha, p. 211) is inclined to think that Chin. K% tswng lung tsan 
renders Tib. K°ri ddan sron bisan; but Chin. ¢sung cannot reproduce Tib. /dan (pro- 
nounced dan). In my opinion, the Chinese words are intended only for K% sro dtsan. 
Tn regard to the name of King K% li so a aE at Hea ee Mr. Rockit (p. 217) 
takes it as “giving a quite correct pronunciation of the four first syllables of his Tibetan 
name,” that is, Ki lde gtsug bisan. But Chin. Zé cannot represent an equivalent of Tib. 
(Ade, which, as pointed out on p. 74, is rendered by Chin. ie AR - The Chinese words 
exactly reproduce the Tibetan words Ki (g)tsug (d)tsan, ‘The character Ha is sounded 
in Cantonese shuk, Korean suk, C“uk, Japanese shuku, and seems to have had in the 
T'ang period the value of *ésuk, *dzuk. Busueti (The Early History of Tibet) unfortu- 
nately availed himself of the Wade system in the transcription of Tibetan names, so 
that they are useless for the purpose of identification, and wrote names sometimes 
consisting of five and six syllables into one solid word without divisions, which led his 
successors into error; for instance, HerBert Muetirr (Zidec in seiner geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, Z. f. vergl. Rechtswissenschaft, Vol. XX, p. 325), who transcribes Ch’in-u- 
hsi-lung instead of K% nu si lung. An error of transcription was committed by BusHELy 
(pp. 5, 39) in the name written by him after Keu Tang shu Sohsilungliehtsan (and so 
repeated by RockniLt, p. 219, and Murer, /.c.), where P‘o (HE. confounded with 


es 
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Initial and final consonants, in general, were still intact, but 
prefixed consonants were doomed to being silent. It it natural that 
tones began to be developed in consequence of this phonetic disintegra- 


tion (p. 79); for we know, particularly from Conrapy’s researches, 


Be) st lung lie tsan (corresponding to Tib. P°o sron Ide btsan) must be read. The 
T’ang shu (Ch. 216 £, p. 8a) writes the same name up HK es BR (24 So (ancient 
sound sa) st lung la tsan; nevertheless BusHeti’s So si lung he tsan remains inexact, 
as we have either Po si lung lie tsan of the Kiu T*ang shu or So si lung la tsan of 
the T'ang shu. The latter spelling, however, is erroneous. The historical observation 
inserted by Mr. RockuiLn shows that this is a case of importance, as, according to him, 
this name has not yet been traced in Tibetan history. But if names are wrongly tran- 
scribed and inexactly restored, any attempt at identification is naturally hopeless at the 
outset. All the Tibetan words and names encountered in the T’ang Annals are capable 
of rigorous philological research; and when this is properly carried through, much of the 
alleged diversity between Chinese and Tibetan traditions (BusHELL, p. 4) will be blown 
up into the air. Mr. Rockutit’s conclusion that in the Z°ang shu the king So sz lung 
lie tsan is inserted between K% 72 so tsan and K% ki tsan, whereas all Tibetan histories 
are unanimous in affirming that K‘ri sro succeeded his father on the throne, is not at 
all to the point; likewise BusHELn (p. 5) is wrong in making So sz lung he tsan and 
K% li tsa two individuals and two different kings. They designate, indeed, one and the 
same personage, who is none other than the Tibetan king K‘r2 sro Ide btsan, Thisname 
appears in both Z“ang shu as that of the king who died in 755 (BusHELL, p. 39), but 
this is the same king previously styled K% i so tsan (K‘ri gtsug btsan), 80 that it is 
evident beyond cavil that it is simply a clerical error which here crept in when 
the annalist copied from his state documents. It was K°vi gésug btsan who died in that 
year; and it was his son K‘vi srow Ide btsan who succeeded to him, and who was 
styled — the annalist meant or ought to say — also Po srov. This reading of Kiu 
T*ang shu is doubtless correct, whereas the so of the New Annals must be a clerical 
error. ‘ib. p‘o, “the male,” is an ancient title occurring in the names of the Tibetan 
kings, as will be seen below in a discussion of the word d¢san-po, which had originally 
the form dtsan p°o, “the warlike one, the male.” Likewise rgyal-po, “the king,” was 
originally rgyal p‘o, “the victorious male” (compare WappELL, J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 1268, 
whose explanation is certainly a fantasy; the title y‘o implies nothing derogatory). It is 
worthy of note that also the chief consort of the king, P°o yon (or yyon) bza, bore the 
title p‘o in her name, whereas his other wives were not entitled to this privilege. In the 
transcription Fh oF 4b. P°o lung (BusHett, p. 9, mung) jo (= Tib. $0) the same 
title P‘o srom appears in the name of the fifth of King Srov dtsan’s ancestors (T°ang 
shu, Ch. 216 +, p. 2a). The title Po rgyal occurs in the name ea Fh Lia Su p°o ye 


(*gia), adopted by Fan Ni a Kk, on his election as king of the T‘u-fa (BUSHELL, 


p- 6), and in the name of the ancestor mH. of the T‘u-po, HB He ah AS Lay Hu 


(Tib. gun) ¢% (Tib. (de). p‘u (Tib. (po) sé (possibly Tib. srid) ye (Tib. rgyal) = Tib. Gun 
(see p. 78) lde p‘o srid rgyal. 
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that tones. are the substitutes of eliminated consonants. Presuming 
that writing, when introduced in the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury, rather faithfully fixed the condition of the language as then 
spoken, we are confronted by the fact that the first stage in the 
process inaugurating the remarkable phonetic decomposition of the 
Tibetan language took place within a period of hardly a century 
and a half. In the first part of the ninth century a deep gulf was 
yawning between the methods of writing and speaking, and due 
regard must be taken of this fact in our studies of the manuscripts 
of that epoch. The natural tendency of writing words in the same 
manner as they came from the lips of the speakers was then 
steadily growing. ‘The inscription of 822 (above, No, 17) furnishes 
a curious example in writing the word bka with the single letter 
k, which, even more than the Chinese transcription fia, is undubi- 


table proof that it was sounded simply ka.') 


1) For the present I refrain from a discussion of the laws underlying the Chinese 
method of transcribing ‘Tibetan words, as several intricate points remain to be cleared 
up. It will be observed that this method in some respects differs from what we are wont 
to have in the case of Sanskrit, Turkish, and Persian transcriptions, and that in the face 
of Tibetan the Chinese were compelled to struggle with difficulties which they did not 
encounter in other foreign languages. It is manifest that the Chinese transcriptions, as 
we have them now, were recorded at the time when the decomposition of the Tibetan 
prefixes and initials had set in, and when the tone system sprang into existence. The 
tones could not escape the Chinese ear, and were bound to influence their manner of 
transcribing. The fact that the.new initials were affected by the eliminations of the pre- 
fixed consonants, most of which were grammatical elements of formative functions, is 
evident from what we observe in the modern dialects; thus far, however, we are not in 
a position to frame any definite conclusions in regard to such changes during the ninth 
century. Nevertheless they must have taken place, as we see from several parallels in 
the inscription of $22, Whereas all the Tibetan true initial aspirates are exactly repro- 
duced by the corresponding Chinese aspirate, we notice that Chinese has an aspirate 
where Tibetan offers a tenuis + silent prefix; for instance, Tib. (2)ta = Chin. ¢“ax 8 
(No. 10), and Tib. (2)¢o = Chin. t°u Ha (No. 14). Whether Tib. ¢ was really aspirated 
or changed into the aspirate media d‘°, I do not venture to decide; but the Chinese 
transcriptions are a clear index of the fact that the tenuis had’ undergone some sort of 


revolution prompted by tbe elision of the prefixed 7. In other instances, judging from 
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Phonology of Document Pelliot. 


We now enter into a discussion of the phonology of the text 


of document elliot. M. Bacor himself has noted the addition of 


the Chinese transcriptions, the tenuis remained unaflected; as, gtogs = tuk ca » brian = 


tan HA. This case is of importance when we meet Tibetan names in the Chinese annals 
and are intent on restoring them to their original forms. Take, for instance, the name of 
the king Se = i se To tu tu(k) (T'ang shu, Ch. 216 , p. 2a), the second in the 
series of the ancestors of King Sro btsan. At first sight, I felt much tempted to recognize 
in the first two elements the Tib. ¢o ¢‘o occurring in the name of King Lha to tori of 
Tibetan tradition, but due regard paid to the case just cited makes me skeptical: the 
Chinese dental aspirate may correspond to this sound in Tibetan, but it may express also 
Tib. Zé (hence also 7¢, and probably s¢). Since = is in the inscription is the equivalent of 


lio, it may very well be that this is the case also in the above name, which may be 
restored Z%o lto bdag ( je *dak; Japanese taku, do; Korean ¢‘ak). This consideration has 


a bearing also on the interpretation of the tribal name tt BS Tu po (fan), the second 
element of which has correctly been identified with Tib. 40d; for the first element, Tib. 


a 


stod, “upper,” and mt‘o, “high,” have been proposed (the various theories are clearly set 
forth by L. Freer, Ltymologie, histoire, orthographe du mot Tibet, Verh. VII. Or.-Congr., 
pp. 63—81; and YuLe and Burnett, Hobson-Jobson, p. 917). The first objection to be 
raised to these identifications is that they are merely based on guesswork, and not on 
any actual name of Tibet found in Tibetan records. Neither in rGyal rabs nor in any 
other Tibetan history did I ever come across such a name as stod bod or mt‘o bod, but 
Tibet and Tibetans are simply called Bod, with or without the usual suffixes. It is true, 
Mr. Rockxuin (J. R. A. S., 1891, p. 5) is very positive in his assertion that “Tibetans 
from Central Tibet have at all times spoken of that portion of the country as Teu-Peu 
(stod bod) or ‘Upper Tibet,’ it being along the upper courses of the principal rivers 
which flow eastward into China or the Indian Ocean” (in his The Life of the Buddha, 
p- 216, he still adhered to the fanciful ¢°wb-p‘od etymology of ScHIEFNER), but no docu- 
mentary evidence for this statement is presented; and, as long as such is not forthcoming, 
I decline to believe in such invented geographical names as stod bod and mt‘o bod, 
alleged to have resulted in the Chinese word T‘w-po of the T‘ang period. From a philo- 
logical point of view, it is entirely impossible to restore Chin. ¢°u tt to Tib. stod, for in 
the same manner as its phonetic element ziti it was never provided with a final con- 
sonant; it may be restored to a Tib. ¢0, Zto or sto (mt‘o seems very doubtful), The Tang 
Annals impart an alleged older name AS ag T°u-fa, which was subsequently corrupted 
ah At into T°«-po. Mr. Rocxuiiy (/.c., p. 190) comments on this name that “the old 
sound of fa in T°u-fa was bat or pat; consequently 7°w-fa represents Teu-peu (stod bod), 
our Tibet.” I regret being unable to follow this demonstration; ¢‘w cannot represent 26, 
and pat does not represent dod. The word tu AS was anciently possessed of a final 4, 
so that we have ‘wk pat, which certainly has nothing to do with stod bod or mt‘o bod, 
or anything like it. It is clearly indicated in the T‘ang Annals that the word 7 -fa 
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the subscribed letter y after m when followed by the vowels e or 


i. We find here myed = med, “there is not; bud-myed = bud- 


’ b 


med, “woman;”') mye = me, “fire;” myi = mi, “man; myi = 
’ ’ } 


(apparently a nickname) was not of Tibetan origin, but derived from Li Lu-ku Fi HE py 
of the Southern Liang dynasty and carried over to the K‘iang tribes by his son Fan Ni 
mira ke, . The name Z‘w-fa, accordingly, is not capable of restitution into Tibetan, and 
the alleged change of the tribal name from Y‘wk-pat into T°u-pot is merely inspired by 
a certain resemblance of these names. Nor can the Arabic designation Gras of Istakhri, 
Khordadba, ete, which has been variously spelled Tobbat, Tibbat, etc., be set in relation 
with this alleged Z°w(k)-pat, as only the consonants are expressed by Arabic writing, and 
the vowels are optional; it offers no valid proof for the attempt at restoring the 
original Tibetan form, but it shows in the case of Istakhri that a name for Tibet with 
the consonants 7é¢ existed toward the end of the sixth century. Z°u-po must be regarded 
as the correct and original tribal designation; but as to the proper Tibetan equivalent of 
ah > we have to await thorough evidence. It is hoped that a Tibetan gloss for it will 
turn up in some document Pelliot. — The identification of Tibetan proper names in the 
T°ang annals with those of the Tibetan annals is beset. with difficulties, as many names 
of the Chinese annals are not mentioned by the Tibetans or given by them in a form 
not identical with the Chinese. The famous minister mGar, as already recognized by 
Rocxuinn (The Life of the Buddha, p. 216), is identical with Lu tung tsan TK Hi 24 
with the name Ki Hi K in Kiu T'ang shu (Busnetn, J.¢., p. 12). Theoretically I 
should restore Lu tung tsan to Tib. Lug ston bisan, but rGyal rabs has preserved to us 
this name in the form Se le ston bisan (Scumipt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, p. 359, 
dranscribes according to Bodhi-méir: Ssele sDong bDsan); Se le, nevertheless, cannot be 
the model of Chin. Zu(t). Lu tung tsan had five sons, — J’san sz jo Daan , Kin lin 
ER [Be (perhaps +9 dKon a Tsan p‘o pe pe se # kan x 

s 
B i ae Po lun Fh an (Tib. Po-blon). The third and fifth are not names, but mere 
titles. In rGyal rabs (fol. 77) I find only two sons of the minister mentioned, —gNa (in 
another passage s Nan) btsan ldem-bu and sTag-ra k°on lod. Except the element Jdésan, 
‘there is nothing in these names that could be identified with any part of the Chinese 
transcriptions. 

1) The word dud-med has been interpreted by A. Scuiurner (Mélanges asiatiques, 
‘Vol. I, p. 358) as meaning “the powerless one” (die kraftlose) on the mere assumption 
that the element dud has developed from dod, and that bod is a verdiinnung of the verb 
prod, “to be able, capable,” which, according to him, holds good also for the word Bod, 
“Tibet.” These far-fetched etymologies are based on a now outgrown view of things pho- 
netic. The vowel w has not arisen from o owing to ¢ribung, as assumed by ScHIEFNER, 
nor is there anything like a schwéchung of an aspirate sound to‘a media. Bud, bod, and 
pod are three co-existing, distinct matters of independent valuation, and without mutual 
phonetic relationship. There is no phonetic law toconnect them. The whole explanation 


is not prompted by any rigorous application of phonology, but doubtless inspired by the 
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mi, “not;” dmyig = mig, “eye.’”’ The same phenomenon has been 
observed in the fragments of the Calistambasiitra found by A. Stein 
(Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, pp. 549, 564; observations of Barnerr 
and Francxe) and in the inscription of King K‘ri-sron lde-btsan of 
the year A. D. 783 (Wavver1, J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 945). ') 
These authors merely point out this case as an instance of archaic 
orthography, as also M. Bacor speaks of “certains archaismes de 
graphie et d’orthographe.” But it should be understood that this 
peculiar way of writing naturally corresponds to a phonetic phe- 
nomenon; the subjoined letter y (called in Tibetan ya btags) indi- 
cates the palatalization of the consonant to which it is attached. 
How this process came about is easily to be seen in the case of 
the negative copula myed, formed of the negation ma + the copula 


yod, yielding myéd, in phonetic writing m’éd. The letter e covers 
Sanskrit word adala given as a synonym of the word “woman” in Amarakosha (ed. Bibl. 
ind., p. 140). But we only have to cast our eyes on the Tibetan version to see that abala 
corresponds, not to Tib. dud-med, but to Tib. stobs-med, while Tib. bud-med appears as 
equivalent of Skr. sév?. Consequently Skr. adal@ cannot be made responsible for Tib. dud- 
med; there is no relation between the two; Tib. séods-med is an artificial rendering of 
Skr. abaia. The main objection to be raised to ScurzFNER’s etymology, however, is that 
it flatly contradicts the natural facts. ‘he Tibetan woman is very far from being weak 
or without strength, but is physically well developed, — an observation made by all trav- 
ellers, nor did it escape the Chinese writers on Tibet. “Tibetan women are robust and 
the men weak, and one may frequently see women performing in the place of their hus- 
bands the socage services which the people owe” (Rocknity, J. R. A. S., 1891, p. 230). 
It is not necessary to expand on this subject, but “the weak sex’ would be applicable 
in Tibet only to man. A more plausible explanation of the word may now be offered. 
It was, of course, doubtful whether the second element med was really identical with the 
negative copula med; it may have been, after all, a different word. But the old form 
bud-myed confirms the opinion that this med has arisen from mydd, ma yod. In the first 
element the word du (“child, son;” du-mo, “girl, daughter”) may clearly be recognized, 
and dud (as other monosyllables terminating in d@) is a contraction of du+ yod, “the 
condition of being a child or girl.” Bud-med, accordingly, means “one who is no longer 
a girl, an adult woman,” and in this sense the word is indeed utilized. 

1) It occurs likewise in the inscription of 822, presenting the interesting example 
myin rus. As has been pointed out, this expression is employed on the same occasion in 
rGyal rabs in the form min rus, so that the identification of myin with mii is abso- 


lutely certain. 
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also the vocalic timbre 6.') The word my accords in sound with 
Russian mn, *) 

This alternation between hard and palatalized consonants, re- 
stricted to the guttural and labial series and to dental n, is still 
conspicuous in the modern language, and has already been noted 
by A. Scuierner in his “Tibetische Studien.”*®) As to m, ScHIEFNER 
refers to the pairs mit — myin, “name;” mid — myad, “gullet;”’ 
smig — smyig, “reed.” He correctly compares Tib. mig, “eye,” with 
Burmese mak, and he also knows that the older forms myed and 
myin have been preserved along with med and min; there are such 
alternations as kem — k‘yem, k‘ab — k'yab, gon — gyon, abo — 
abijo, pe — pye, nag — hag, rnil — rnil, and many others. In 
Ladak and Lahil we find the labial tenues, aspirates and mediae, 
where the written language offers the corresponding palatalized 
sounds, as may be gleaned from the Phonetic Table preceding 
JAscuke’s Dictionary (p. XVIII) and F. B. Srawe. *) 

The verb gsod, “to kill,” appears as sod without the prefix 
twice (Table II, 8; VI, 2) and with it once (XI, 3), which indi- 
cates that the spelling was as vacillating at that time as it is 
now.°) ‘The stem of the verb is sad (Ladakhi sat), as shown also 
by Burmese sat and Chinese Sat RX + Likewise we have tom in 


lieu of gtom in V.7. Also in this case the stem is tan or tov. °) 


1) This is best attested by the Tibetan transcription cen (éev) of Chin. con j=I 
in the nien-hao Chéug-kuan) in the inscription of 783 (WappeELL, J. R. A. S., 1909, 
p. 950, 1. 29; the writing cen xa kvan must be due to a slip in copying the text of the 
inscription). 

2) The Chinese transcriptions assist us again. Compare above under No. 20 Tib. 
rgyud = Chin. g'ut, y'ut. 

3) Mélanges asiatiques, Vol. I, pp. 870—371. 

4) J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIII, pt. 1, 1894, p. 12. 

5) Laurer, Hin Siihngedicht der Bonpo, t.c., p. 21. 

6) Compare such cases as occurring in the inscription, mé‘oz sounded ¢'on, gtogs 


sounded Zog, etc. 
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These spellings cannot therefore be explained as irregularities or 
negligence on the part of the writer. From a grammatical stand- 
point they are perfectly legitimate, for the prefixes g and b are 
purely formative elements indicating tenses of the verb. The Tibetan 
grammarians are fully conscious of this process, as shown by me 
on a former occasion;!) the prefix 6 denotes the past and the 
active, the prefixes g and d the present, the prefix @ the passive 
and future, the prefix m an invariable state. 

The prefix r is omitted in bda = brda (V. 5), the prefix @ in 
ts‘o ts‘o (V. 9), the prefix d (or r) in mu (V. 15). We accordingly 
meet symptoms of simplified spelling prompted, as we saw above, 
by the phonetic conditions prevailing at that time. 

The prefix / appears in lien (V. 6, 24) in the place of s (sten); 
compare ldib-pa and sdib-pa, lia, “five,” in Ladakhi Sa, Iga and 
sga, “ginger,” lbu-ba and sbu-ba, “bubble.” 

The sound n in lieu of / appears in nam nas, “daybreak,” for 
the normal nam las. Scuterner”) has pointed out the same form 
in the @Desais-blun (where also lans occurs), and considers both 
forms as equally legitimate. 

In Table I, 6, we meet the word me-tog, “flower,” in the form 
men-tog, which, according to JAscuxn, still occurs in the West Tib- 
etan dialects; but it is heard also in eastern Tibet. Mr. Barnerr®) 
has pointed out the form me-t‘og in the fragments of the Calistam- 
basiitra, and, as the m is not palatalized, arrays it as an exception 
among the palatalized m. The assumption that men presents the 
older form may account for the preservation of the hard m. 


Of great interest is the form nam-ka, “heaven” (Table I, 9), 


1) Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft der Tibeter, pp. 529, 543. 


2) LErginzungen und Berichtigungen zu Schmidt’s Ausgabe des Dsanglun, p. 9, 
St. Pet., 1852. 
3) Ancient Khotan, p. 549. 
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which occurs also once in the fragments of the Calistambasitra 
found by A. Stein (Ancient Khotan, p. 555), while in other cases 
it is written nam-mk‘a. This case is of importance, because the 
word has been looked upon asa loan from Sanskrit. O. Bozntiinex ') 
was the first to entertain this opinion. W. Scuorr ”) explained namk‘a 
as developed from nabk‘a, “since evidently it has arisen from the 
combination of two Sanskrit synonynis for ‘air’ and ‘heaven,’ nab‘as 
and ka.” In a rather dogmatic form the same question is taken 
up again by Mr. Wappett, *) who makes the statement, “For the 
conception of heaven in the Indian and Western sense the Tibetans 
use the word mk‘a, which they clearly borrowed from the Sanskrit 
ka, as they evidently had no indigenous word of their own to 
express it.’ The somewhat generous application of “clearly” and 
“evidently” does not appeal to everybody; what is evident to one 
is not always so to another, as opinions largely vary on the nature 
and quality of evidence. The Kiw T‘ang shu (Ch. 196 [F, p. 1) 
informs us that the shamans of the Tibetans invoke the gods of 
Heaven and Harth (4 AVA GF a ofr K Hh ), and that in the 
prayer during sacrifice the spirit of Heaven RK mh is implored. *) 
If the Tibetan shamans invoked the deity of Heaven, they must 


“evidently” have possessed a word by which to call it; and that 


1) Iu his article Ueber eine tibetische Uebersetzung des Amarakosha (Bull. del’ Acad. 
de St. Pétersbourg, Vol. III, No. 14, pp. 209—219). 

2) Altaische Studien 1 (Abhandiungen Berliner Akademie, 1860, p. 614, note 2). The 
occasion for this observation is afforded by the Manchu word ada, which Scnorr, on 
hardly plausible grounds, considers as a corruption of Tib. namk‘a, 

3) J. &R. A. S., 1909, p. 931,. note 3. 

4) Compare BusHeLL, The Early History of Tibet, p. 7; and F. Grenarp, Mission 
scientifique dans la haute Asie, Vol. II, p. 404 (Paris, 1898). Also the Tang hiang ae 3A : 
a Tibetan tribe inhabiting the southwestern part of Kan-su and the region of the Kuku- 
nor, worshipped Heaven with sacrifices of oxen and sheep every three years at a gathering 


of their clans ( = aE waka Bes r RL 2p. =e YJ BR Fe Sui shu, Ch. 88, 


p- 8). Any Buddhist or Indian influence is here excluded in view of the period in question 
(589—618). 
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this word was of Sanskrit origin, is highly improbable. The Chi- 
nese account shows us that the Tibetans, in the same manner as 
the Turkish, Mongol, and other tribes of Asia, in times prior to 
Indian influence, had a well established worship of Heaven and 
Karth (as well as of the astral bodies), and this implies the fact 
that an indigenous word for “heaven” was theirs. This word was 
gnam, nam, or nam-ka, and there is no reason, from its phonetic make- 
up, why it should not plainly be a Tibetan word. The Tibetan 
lexicographers are very familiar with Sanskrit loan-words, and never 
fail to point them out in every case; this is not done, however, 
in the case of the word for “heaven.” The archaic form nam-ka 
bears out the fact that nam is a good native word, for the suffix 
ka is never attached to a Sanskrit loan-word.') In the same man- 
ner as the prefix g is noteworthy in gnam, so the prefix m must 
not be overlooked in the word mk‘a; the spelling nam-ka (but 
frequently enough also nam-mk‘a) is a purely graphic expediency, 
and the outward resemblance to Skr. tha is accidental. Scnierner”) 
compared Tib. mk‘a with Chin. £% SA this equation is untenable 
chiefly for the reason that Tib. a cannot correspond to Chin. i, 
but it shows that Schiefner had sense enough to regard mk‘a as a 
truly Tibetan word. It is widely diffused in the allied languages. °) 
Lolo muk‘iai (ai = d)*) presents a counterpart to Tib. namha. 
The word <a lon occurs three times in the Table. In one pas- 
sage (IV, 3), M. Bacor takes it in the sense of “minister” and ac- 
cordingly accepts it as an equivalent of Za/ blon. In III, 5, he trans- 


? 


lates it “news;” and in XI, 5, we read “indique que l’oncle viendra 


1) On the suffix ta (ka, ga) see Scurerner, Mélanges asiatiques, Vol. 1, p. 380. 

2) L.c., p. 840. 

3) Compare the list of words for “heaven” in Mission p’OLLoNE, Langues des peuples 
non chinois de la Chine, p. 24, Paris, 1912, particularly such forms as hé ka, mu ko, 
mheuk, nakamu, mongkele. 

4) P. Viat, Dictionnaire francars-lolo, p. 83 (Hongkong, 1909). 
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aux nouvelles,” where the text offers bdag Zan lon-du on-bar ston. 
In the latter case, M. Bacor separates the compound, and assumes 
Zan-(po) = maternal uncle, and lon = tidings, message; but this 
is no very possible. Further, the word bdag') must not be over- 


looked in this sentence, and ov-ba in connection with the termina- 


d 


tive means “to become;” so that I think the sense of the sentence 


is, “It indicates that I shall become a Zam lon.” It goes without 
saying that in the three passages this word is one and the same, 
and can but have the same significance. The word lon, accordingly, 
is written without the prefix 6. This way of writing cannot be 
considered an anomaly, but exactly corresponds to the pronunciation 
of the word at that period, as we established on the basis of the 
transcription lun jy (= Tib. blon) furnished by the Annals of 
the Tang Dynasty (Kiu T‘ang shu, Ch. 196 [-, p. 1; Tang shu, 
Ch. 216 [, p. 1) and the inscription of 822. The word btsan, 
the title of the kings of Tibet, was likewise sounded tsan, as evi- 


denced by the Chinese transcription tsan eZ . *) The prefixed media 


1) The word ddag, the personal pronoun of the first person, occurs several times in 
the answers of the Table (VII, 1; VIII, 7, 8; XI, 7). In this connection it should be 
remembered that bdag sgrog, “crying ddag,” is one of the synonyms of the raven (given 
in the Dictionary of the French Missionaries, p. 86); it is evidently an imitation of Skr. 
atmaghosha, a synonym of the crow, which is rendered in the Tibetan version of dAmara- 
kosha (ed. ‘Bibl. ind., p. 184) sgrogs-pat bdag-iid-can. 

2) It has been asserted that the Chinese term /san-p‘u ii = corresponds to 
Tibetan d¢san-po (BusHELL, The arly History of Tibet, p. 104, note a@; CHAVANNES, 
Documents, pp. 150, 186). But this identification is not exact; the Chinese words very 
accurately reproduce the Tibetan form (4)¢san-p‘o, as is evidenced first by the presence of 
the labial aspirate in the Chinese word pu, and secondly by the gloss expressly given in 
T’ang shu (Ch. 216 +, p. 1): ae K Fl a<¢ “a man is called in Tibetan pw.” This 
explanation leaves no doubt that the Tibetan noun p‘o “man,” and not the mere suffix 
po, is intended, which, by the way, is transcribed in Chinese pu iH as shown by many 
examples in Z°ang shu; for instance, in the titles of the ministers, as nang lun ch pu 
ES a py HH = Tib. nan blon c°e-po, “great minister of the interior.” This reading 
(4)tsan-p°o is confirmed by a Lhasa inscription of the ninth century published by Mr. Wap- 
DELL (J. R. A. S., 1909, pp. 1269, 1280), where the word is written twice dsan-p‘o; it 
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b, accordingly, is not an integral part of these two stems, but an 
additional prefix which must have a grammatical function; and 
this, in my opinion, is that it forms nomina actionis, in a similar 
manner as it designates a past action in connection with verbal 
roots. The stem tsan means “powerful, warlike, heroic ;” b-tsan, “one 
having the title or dignity of tsan’’; b-lon, “one who has the function 
of, or acts as, minister.’”’ What is a Zan lon?') Mr. WappeLn 
(J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 1274) explains that this term means “uncle- 
minister,” and designates “a sort of privy councillor, a title pre- 


viously borne apparently only by the highest ministers, some or 


certainly does not mean, as alleged by Mr. Wavps.u, “the mighty father” (father is 
pa; po never means “father,” but only “male, man”), but “the martial man,” “the male 
hero” (¢san, as Tang shu says, means kiang hiung iat XE ). The stress laid on the word 
“male” is very natural, as there always were, and still are, also queens ruling Tibetan 
tribes (compare the account of the Tibetan Women’s Kingdom in Sui shu, Ch. 83). The 
contrast is clearly enough expressed in the Tang shu, which adds, “The wife of the 
Tsan-p°u is called mo mung Ze ae Whatever the latter element may represent, it is 
evident that the first is the Tibetan word mo, “woman.” (A royal consort is called in 
Tibetan Jleam-mo, btsun-mo, or cui-ma; probably the Chinese mo-mung represents an 
ancient Tibetan word still unknown to us, which would be mo.mon; Chinese muna pho- 
netically corresponds to Tib. mon, as proved by Hua it yt yii [Ch. 13, p. 65], where Tib. 
ria-mon {“camel’’| is transliterated in Chinese ie KS} Ee in rGyal rabs [fuol. 79] one 
of the wives of King Srofi-btsan is styled Mon bza kri lcam, which indeed goes to prove 
that a word mov in the sense of “royal consort” must have existed in ancient Tibetan.) 
The king is therefore styled the “male warrior’ in opposition to the attribute “female” 
appearing in the title of his queen. The inscription of 822 (see the facsimile in Busu- 
ELL’s paper, pl. II, line 2) writes the word Jd¢san-po; Wapprtu sets the date of his 
inscription on inward evidence in 842—4; so that it must be granted that both ways of 
writing co-existed at that period. The writing 4/san-p‘o doubtless is the older one, and 
appears as the index of the ancient matriarchal conditions of Tibet at a stage when 
masculine power gradually emerged from the institution of female preponderance. When 
the sway of the Central Tibetan kings was ultimately established in the male line of 
succession, the plain J¢saz-po, without emphasis of sex, was allowed to take its permanent 
place. Note that according to T°ang shu (BusHELL, /.¢., p. 98) the inhabitants of the 
Women’s Kingdom elected a man as their ruler from 742. 

1) JAscHxe (Dictionary, p. 471) quotes the word from rGyal rabs, saying that it 
seems to be a kind of title given to a minister (or magistrate); wisely enough, he makes 
it a separate heading, and does not link it with the word Zaz-po, “uncle.” So do also 
the French Missionaries (p. 845). 
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most of whom were of the blood-royal.” This is a surmise which 
is not founded on any evidence. | 

The Tibetan administrative system is entirely based on Chinese 
institutions; and the official style of the Tibetan Bible as clearly 
demonstrated by the Tibetan inscriptions of the T‘ang period, is 
modelled on that of China.') For the explanation of Tibetan terms 
relating to officialdom, we have in the majority of cases to look 
to China, What a Za’ lon is, is plainly stated in T'ang shu (I. c.), 
where we meet it in the garb shang lun fa aR . The nine Tibetan 


1) A feature to which Mr. Wappe.t in his Lhasa Edicts, and Mr. A. H. Francxe 
in his rendering of the inscription of 822, did not pay attention, wherefore they missed 
the meaning of several phrases which cannot be derived from a literal translation of the 
Tibetan words in their ordinary sense, but which must be viewed through Chinese spec- 
tacles, and taken as imitations of Chinese documentary and epigraphical style. But this 
subject calls for a special investigation. To this Chinese official terminology belongs, for 
example, the Tibetan designation of the people as “black-headed” (mgo nag), which is 
purely and simply copied from Chinese phraseology, as it is likewise when it occurs in 
the Orkhon inscriptions and among the Mongols. Mr. Wapvpeit (J. R. A. S., 1909, 
p. 1255) remarks on this term that it “probably may denote that in those days the 
Tibetans did not wear caps; indeed, the caps at the present day are all of Chinese 
pattern and manufactured in China.” In this case, Mr. WappELL must unfortunately 
forego the claim to originality, for the present writer was the first to advance this ex- 
planation, but with reference to ancient China (Z‘oung Pao, 1908, p. 40), and supported 
it also with good reasons based on the peculiar ceremonial character of Chinese head-gear. 
With regard to Tibet, however, this interpretation is out of place. There, it is plainly a 
loan-word, an artificial imitation of Chinese official speech. Further, Mr. WaDDELL’s 
observation that all Tibetan caps are of Chinese pattern and manufacture is erroneous, 
as a glance at RockuiL’s Notes on the Ethnology of Tibet (pp. 688—689, Report U. S. 
Nat. Mus., 1898) and his plates 3—4 will convince one. The Tibetan nomads living on 
the high and cold plateaus naturally always wore fur caps and manufactured them them- 
selves, and there is a large variety of types of indigenous head-gear, without Chinese 
affinities, everywhere in eastern Tibet and in the Kukunor region (so also F, Grenarp, 
Mission scient. dans la haute Asie, Vol. II, p. 340, Paris, 1898); even the round felt 
caps made in Peking for the Mongol and Tibetan market do not at all represent a 
Chinese but a Mongol-Tibetan style of cap. As in so many other cases, the Chinese have 
taken into their hands an industry of their subjected neighbors, and cater to their taste. 
Tibetan officials certainly wear the caps of the Chinese official costume made in, and 
imported from, China, but that is all, And the manifold styles of priestly head-gear, par- 


tially like the paz Zva traced to Indian traditions, certainly do not come from China. 


| 
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Boards of Ministry are there enumerated, which it is said are 
designated with the general name fry jigy 4! 3Hj GE BB shang lun 


ch6 pu tu kit (*du gu), which, as stated, may be taken as tran- 
scription of Tibetan Zan (b)lon c’e-po dgu, “the Nine Great Boards.” 
The word Za% cannot be explained through Tibetan, and indeed is 
nothing but the Tibetan transcription of Chinese shang fea and zai 
(b)lon, “chief minister,” corresponds in meaning to shang shu fea aes, 
“President of a Board,” a term rendered in the inscription (above, 
No. 20) by Tib. c‘en-po. Tib. Za is a strictly phonetic transcription 
of fea as both agree in tone, shang* having the sinking lower 
tone, and Zan being low-toned; the Tibetans cannot write Chinese 
shang* with the voiceless palatal sibilant 5, as all words with this 
initial sound have the high tone, but for this reason must resort 


to the deep-toned %,') The tone, as pointed out before, is a matter 


1) In the Tibetan vocabulary contained in Ch. 11 of Hua i yi yi (Hirth’s copy in 
the Royal Library of Berlin), the Tibetan words are all transliterated in Chinese charac- 
ters according to their Tibetan spelling (the transliterations do not reproduce the Tibetan 
pronunciation), and the rule is usually observed to transcribe a Tibetan word with initial 
& by means of a Chinese syllable in the lower tone; for example, Tib. 2% to be read 
shéng 4H . Tib. Zag to be read hia Jz , Tib. Zu to be read jo Ht or shu EAL ee it 
Tib. su renders Chin. shue IK in the inscription of 822 (see above, p. 79), this excep- 
tion is only seeming, and confirms the rule; for shud has the rising upper tone, conse- 
quently the Tibetans rendered it with 3 in the high tone, being their tone nearest to 
the Chinese, while Tib. Zu has the deep tone. Vice versa, Chinese $ is transcribed by the 
Tibetans %, for example, shéng 4 “province” being transcribed Tib. Zé in Shambhalai 
lam yg (regarding this work compare Z‘oung Pao, 1907, p. 403), and Tib. $ is tran- 
scribed by Chin. 2, for instance, Tib. so = Ht Zo at the end of royal names, occurring 
in three names of King Srov dtsan’s ancestors (T°ang shu, Ch.216 , p. 2a): Ay Fi 
oe ¥. Kie (*kat, Korean kal) li si(t) 20 = Tib. Gal (?) ri (“mountain”) Zid (?) 30; 


Fh F 7 P°0 lung 0 = Vib. P%o sron $0; and ab 3 ye. Kii (*gio, gu) so(k) 


zo = Tib. Go (?) zug (?) so. There is no doubt of the identification of Chin. Zo with Tib. 
so, as this Tibetan word is indeed found with four of the so-called “six terrestrial Legs” 
(sa-2 legs drug): ,O 0, De 30, T% $0, I 80 (dPag bsam lyon bzan, p. 150, 1. 12). Then 
we have allied words in both languages: as Tib. Sa, “flesh, meat” = Chin. Zou (jou) 


Ay: Tib. ses, “knowledge, to know” = Chin. cz Fi and yan ; Tib (6)cu, “ten” = Chin. 3 
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of importance in the study of Tibeto-Chinese and Chinese-Tibetan 
transcriptions. The fact that Tibetan Zan really corresponds to 
Chinese fet is evidenced by the inscription of 822, where the word 
gan in the titles of the Tibetan ministers repeatedly occurs, being 
rendered in each case by Chin. shang (above, Nos. 9, 10, 138, 15, 
19), It is therefore beyond any doubt that the equation Tib. Zan 
= Chin. shang fet belonged to the permanent equipment of the 
Tibeto-Chinese chancery in the first part of the ninth century. ') 
The most interesting phonetic phenomenon of our text is the 
writing dmyiqg for mig, “eye.” There cannot be any doubt of this 
identification, as the word is required by the context, as it is deter- 
mined by the adjective rno, “sharp,” and the phrase dmyig rno is 


a parallelism to the following san gsan, “to have a sharp ear.” 


+: Tib. dce, “tongue” = Chin. 3¢ Wh . The words 0, “milk” = Chin. Zu BL, , and 
sia, “louse” = Chin. 32(¢) A , seem to belong to an earlier stage of relationship between 
the two languages. 

1) The word shang appears as the first element in the names of three Tibetan gen- 
erals who attacked China in 765 (Kiw T'ang shu, Ch. 196 5, p. 10a; BusnEnn, The 
Early History of Tibet, p. 45): Shang kie si tsan mo fs an A (24 jie. who died 
in 797; Shang si tung tsan fy A cu (24 (Tib. Zan ston btsan); and Shang ye si 


fra HEY A (a fourth is called Ma chung ying i Ei Fa. ; Under the year 768 
(ibid., Ch. 196 , p. 1) a general Shang si mo fat a je (BusuELn, p. 48: Shang 
tsan mo) is mentioned. Zang shu (Ch. 216 TB, p. 6b) has a Tibetan commander-in-chief 
Shang ta tsang fea z tee (Tib. Zan t'a? bzar). In these cases Chin. shang corre- 
sponds to Tib. Zaz, whick is a well-known clan name based on the district of this name 
in the province of g7san (CHanprRA Das, Dictionary, p. 1065). One of the ministers of 
King K‘ri-sron was Zan ams bzan (dPag bsam lon bzan, p. 170); in rGyal rabs we 
meet a minister Zan dbu rin and the well-known translator Bandhe Ye-%es sde with the 
clan name Zan sna-nam, that is, from Sna-nam in Zar (CHANDRA Das, p. 765, is wrong 
to refer. in this case to Samarkand; as a clan name Snza-nam relates to a place in the 
district Zaz in the province gTsaz). — In the iconographical work “The Three Hundred 
Gods of Narthang” (section Rim abyun, fols. 112, 118) a deity is represented in three 
forms under the name Zan blon rdo-rje bdud adul. rDo-rje bdud adul (with the title and 
office of Zaz lon), “the Subduer of Mara by means of the Vajra,” appears as a sorcerer 
3 the time of K‘ri-sron lde-btsan (Roman, p. 122). — Also the T‘u-yii-hun had the 
office of shang shu (Sui shu, Ch. 83, p. 1b). 
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Also the Lama bsTan-pa du-ldan (p. 448, line 3) has _ perfectly 
understood the word in the sense of mig. The spelling dmyig is 
neither erroneous nor arbitrary, but proves that at the time when, 
and in the locality where, our text was written, the word was actually 
articulated dmyig, as here spelled; for in the dialect of the Jyarung, 4) 
inhabiting the northwestern part of the present Chinese province 
of Sze-ch‘uan, I actually heard the word articulated dmye. The form 
dmig is still found in modern popular texts; for instance, twice in 
the small work Sa bdag klu giian-gyi byad grol, along with the 
orthography mig four times (Hin Stihngedicht der Bonpo, l.c., p. 21). 


It is therefore patent how important it is to observe carefully such 


1) The Jyarung styled Kin-ch‘uan & Jil by the Chinese (see M. Jamuren, 
Lépigraphie chinoise au Tibet, p. 31, Paris, 1880) are a group of Tibetan tribes inhabit- 
ing the high mountain-valleys of Sze-ch‘uan Province. The name is written in Tibetan 
rgya-ron which is explained as “Chinese ravines.” Of their language we possess only 
scant vocabularies. B. Hopason (Essays on the Languages, etc., of Nepal and Tibet, pp. 
65—8$2, London, 1874) offers a vocabulary of 176 words. T. pe Lacouprrix (Les langues 
de la Chine avant les Chinois, pp. 78—80, Paris, 1888) has some remarks on the 
language. A, v. RostHorn has published a vocabulary in a volume of Z D. M. G. 
(owing to a misplacement of my notes referring to it, I regret being unable for the present 
to give an exact reference). Jyarung is one of the most archaic Tibetan dialects in which 
not only the ancient prefixes are still articulated (rgyal “king,” stow “thousand,” 3¢a 
“horse’’), but also single and even double prefixes appear where literary Tibetan has none 
at all; they are supermen in prefixes, or, if it is permissible to coin the word, super- 
prefixists. They say, for example, drmi for common Tib. mi, “man’’; the prefix d largely 
enters the names for the organs of the body; as dmye “eye,” deind (sna) “nose,” desii'e 
(so) “tooth,” druid’ (yna) “ear,” desmi’ (Ice) “tongue,” demjd' “chin,” demki’ (ske) “neck.” 
This corroborates my opinion that the prefixes are survivals of ancient numeratives; for 
this reason they are not stable, but variable, in the various dialects. The Jyarung lan- 
guage not only had numeratives different from standard Tibetan, but also arranged its 
words under different categories, so that they appear with prefixes entirely at variance 
with other dialects: thus, ¢aydk, “hand” (p‘yag), pont’, “silver” (diul). The stems, accord- 
ingly, are #z, nui (Hakka wz, Burmese we), po and d being prefixes. The Jyarung 
numerals are 1 fég or htt’, 2 knis, 3 ksam, 4 kb, 5 kmu, 6 héo, 7 kinis, 8 vryad, 
9 knu, 10 sc. The numerals 4—7 and 9, at variance with standard Tibetan, have been 
raised into the &- category in analogy with 1—38, which agree with standard Tibetan. 
It is of especial interest that in the numeral 3, ssam, Jyarung agrees in the a vowel 
with Chinese sam where standard Tibetan has ~ (gsum), and that in the numeral 5, 


kiu, Jyarung agrees in the ~ vowel with Chinese «a where standard Tibetan has a (Jia), 
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variations of spelling, even in recent manuscripts and prints, and 
it is obvious also that they cannot always be laid down as clerical 
errors. This has likewise a bearing upon ancient manuscripts; the 
mere occurrence of abnormal, obsolete, or dialectic forms is not 
sufficient evidence for pronouncing the verdict that the said manu- 
script or work is old, while certainly the total evidence presented 
by archaisms will always influence our judgment in favor of a 
greater antiquity. It would be, for example, perfectly conceivable 
to me that a Jyarung Lama who, owing to the far-reaching diver- 
gence of his tongue from the written language, is forced to study 
the latter thoroughly, as we, for instance, would study Latin, will 
be inclined to write the word mig in the form dmyig or dmig. 
Analogous to the latter is the form dmag-pa (Table XI, 1) for the 
more common mag-pa; and as the prefix d before m, in cases where 
the written language is without a prefix, is a characteristic of the 
Jyarung dialect, the conclusion may be hazarded that the document 


Pelliot was composed either in a locality where a dialect identical 


with, or allied to, Jyarung was spoken, or that, regardless of the - 


locality where the composition took place, the author of the document 
was conversant with a language related in phonology to Jyarung. 

What is the meaning of the prefixed dental d? In the written 
language we find such formations as ma, “below,’’ — dma, “to 
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be low;” man, “many,” — dmazs, “multitude,” and dmag, “army ;’’ 
mig, “eye,” — dmig, “hole.” The formations with the prefix d 
apparently are secondary derivatives Sin the stem beginning with 
m. Comparison with the allied languages tends to confirm this 
opinion; mig is the Tibetan stem-word, as shown by Lepcha a- 
mik, Burmese myak (myet), Kuki-Chin mit, mi(k),') Chinese muk 
Fj. In all Indo-Chinese languages we observe that nouns are clas- 


1) Sten Konow, Z. D. M. G., Vol. LVI, 1902, p. 506. 
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sified’ into certain categories, and that each of these categories is 
associated with a particular numerative. The numerative is the index 
or outward symbol of the mental association underlying these cate- 
gories of ideas. These numeratives, with a few exceptions, have 
disappeared from modern Tibetan, but they are preserved in many 
of the so-called prefixes which represent their survivals, and this 
is the usual function of prefixes in nouns (though they certainly 
have also other origins and functions). The original significance of 
the majority of them can no longer be made out, and will probably 
remain obscure; the numerous variations of prefixes in the dialects 
indicate that there has been a large number of differing numera- 
tives from remote times. A few examples may serve as illustration. 
The prefix m appears in connection with words denoting organs 
of the body, and it is curious that there are groups with the same 
initial sounds. There is a mc° group, — mec‘ed “body,” me‘e-ba 
“tusk,” me‘er-pa “spleen,” mc‘in-pa “liver,” mc‘an “side of the 


breast,” me“ 


u% “lip,” mc%i-ma “tear,’’ mcil-ma “spittle;” there is 
amg group, — mgo “head,” mgur, mgul “throat,” mgrin-pa “neck,” 
a mk° group, — mkal-ma “kidneys,” mk‘ris-pa “bile,” mk‘rig-ma 
“wrist,” mkur-ba “cheek.” The occurrence of the prefix m in 
these fifteen words belonging to the same category of idea cannot 
be accidental, and the supposition of a former numerative m joined 
to names of bodily parts seems a plausible explanation for its pres- 
ence, The following groups are also suggestive: (dad-pa “to chew,” 
ldan-pa “cheek,” and ldag-pa, “to lick;” Ite-ba “navel,’’ lto-ba 
“stomach,” and ltogs-pa “hunger;” rka-pa “foot,” rke “waist,” 
rkan “palate,” rkub “anus.” 


The laws of sandhi, as established by the Tibetan grammarians,') 


1) The generally adopted metrical versions are given in text and translation in 
Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft der Tibeter (Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie, 
1898, pp. 579—587). 
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are not strictly observed. The indefinite article ig is correctly em- 
ployed after nouns ending in a vowel, z and m: dgra Zig, giien 
Zig, mye han zig, gtam 2g; rton cig in VY. 28 is correct owing to. 
the existing da drug;') cig correctly in myi rgod cig; ri-dags zig 
instead of sig. Of designations of the genitive, we find -2, kyi, and 
gi, but not gyi: lhai, p'yogs-kyi, bud-myed-kyi, dgun-gi; but yul-gi, 
Zan-lon-gi, instead of gyi; likewise in the instrumental case, given- 
gis, gcan-zan-gis. The termination of the terminative is du: Zav- 
lon-du, abrii-du, p'yag du (instead of tu), mt‘o du (V. 19) instead 
of mt‘o-ru or mt‘or, but dgu-r (V. 11), bzan-por (V. 25), ris-par 
(V. 27); also Itas-su (V. 12) is a regular formation. The suffix tu 
after vowels occurs in modern manuscripts likewise.*) The particle 
te of the gerund, with its variants, is utilized according to rule: 


iccyer-te, k°rid-de, rived-de, Si-ste. 


1) Compare the rule as formulated in Za-ma-tog, J. c., p. 584; and above, p. 61, note 2. 

2) Ein Stihnyedicht der Bonpo, l.c., p. 22. 

AppitronaL Nores. — Regarding the crow of orientation employed by the navigators 
(p. 11, note), see now also R. Orro Franke (Dighanikaya, p. 166, Gottingen, 1918). 
Franke claims for himself the priority in having established the fact of this practice 
of mariners ; but Mrinayrv, at any rate, was the first to explain correctly the term 
disakaka. 

On p. 29, after line 21, the following was omitted through an oversight of the printer: 
In K. we meet the sentence fag rivis-su agro-bar agyur-ro, “you will set out on a distant 
journey ;” the same is expressed in the Table in genuinely popular style by Jam rin-por 
dgos-pa. 

Note on p. 95. In regard to T‘u-po see also Hinta, Sinologische Beiirige zur Ge- 
schichte der Tiirk-Vilker (Bull, Ac. St.-Pét., 1900, p. 242). The sole object of the note 
above referred to was to discuss the relation of the Chinese to the Tibetan and alleged 


Tibetan names. 
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